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INTRODUCTION. 

The  practicing  physician  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  little  accurate  and  correct  infor- 
mation the  general  public  possesses  as  to 
medical  affairs.  Neither  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases nor  the  aims  of  treatment  are  as  well 
understood  as  so  important  a  feature  of  hu- 
man life  demands.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  position  and  work  of  the  physician  is 
greatly  encumbered,  and  a  sound  relationship 
between  the  public  and  him  endangered,  to 
the  detriment  and  annoyance  of  both.  The 
only  way  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion is  to  secure  better  information  for  the 
masses.  This  is  partially  done  by  public 
schools  and  current  literature.  That  it  is 
not  sufficient  is  shown  by  the  increase  of 
quackery. 

To  assist  in  the  good  work  is  the  object  of 
this  booklet.  It  is  written  by  a  regular  phy- 
sician and  is  offered  to  such  persons  as  are 
amenable  to  reason.    The  fanatic  or  stupid 


will  be  as  little  affected  by  it  as  by  anything 
else  beyond  his  grasp.  It  must  seem  desir- 
able that  the  physician  have  some  way  to 
reach  the  thinking  part  of  the  people,  and  as 
he  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclin- 
ation to  go  with  everybody  through  a  discus- 
sion of  all  the  large  and  small  intricacies  of 
his  profession,  he  may  avail  himself  of  this 
little  book  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

We  are  sure  that  good  fellowship  and  con- 
fidence between  client  and  physician  wil!  be 
enhanced  by  it,  though  naturally  the  book 
will  haye  its  short-comings  and  defects, 
which,  we  hope,  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
correction  in  later  editions. 


CHAPTER  ONE. 

THE    REGULAR    PHYSICIAN    IS     THE     SCIENTIFIC 

physician;    IJNTRAMMELED    BY    DOGMA. THE 

SO-CALLED   SCHOOLS  AND   FADS: HOMEOPATHY. 

OSTEOPATHY,   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE,   ETC: ONLY 

SCIENTIFIC  MEDICINE  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  OUR 

STOCK   OF    KNOWLEDGE  : YET    WE    ARE    NOT    AT 

THE   END  OF  IT. 

A  regular  physician  is  one  who  holds  to 
scientific  principles;  that  is,  one  who  stands 
upon  the  findings  of  nntrammeled  investiga- 
tion, upon  the  outcome  of  unbiased  experi- 
ence, and  upon  unprejudiced  reasoning.  We 
then  at  once  enter  into  the  chapter  devoted 
to  a  short  definition  of  the  many  different, 
so-called  ''schools"  or  ''systems"  of  medicine, 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  greater  variety  than  to  any  other  peo- 
ple; a  fact  which  shows  a  greater  credulity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  independence 
of  thought  and  action.  For  there  is  no  more 
room  for  different  "schools"  in  the  science  of 


medicine,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  learn- 
ing. 

Science  means  the  sum  of  systematized 
knowledge  acquired  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  Science  must  have  perfect  liberty, 
and  cannot  allow  itself  to  become  imprisoned 
within  certain  limits.  Its  object  is  truth  and 
nothing  more.  If  we  speak  of  schools  in  med- 
icine among  ourselves — the  regulars —  we 
simply  mean  groups  of  physicians,  who  at  a 
given  time,  are  following  the  ideas  and  de- 
ductions of  prominent  men  in  matters  which 
are  under  dispute.  But  such  schools  will 
always  be  ready  to  change  their  views,  and  to 
adopt  whatever  becomes  satisfactorily  prov- 
en in  the  course  of  progress.  Entirely  an- 
other thing  is  what  thoughtless  people  call 
"medical  schools"  or  "systems,"  in  our  coun- 
try, which  in  reality  are  little  more  than  vag- 
aries of  fantastic  minds,  or  schemes  for  bus- 
iness purposes. 

The  Homeopathic,  the  Eclectic,  Osteopath- 
ic, Christian  Science,  the  Physiopathic 
school  ;uid  :ill  "Pathicf"  of  that  ilk,  are  by 
the  great  masses  taken  for  real  scientific  riv- 
als of  what  is  called,  for  distinction's  sake 
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the  ''Allopathic  School,"  and  by  which  is 
meant :  scientific  medicine.  But  as  stated, 
there  exists  and  can  exist  only  one  science, 
and  though  there  may  be  a  great  variety  of 
methods  to  arrive  at  facts,  and  of  views,  they 
all  must  be  based  upon  the  one  principle  that 
facts,  recognized  facts  must  govern  our  teach- 
ings and  actions. 

Now  these  fads,  of  which  some  are  most 
pleasant  deceptions,  are  made  plausible  to 
the  people  by  setting  forth  glittering,  but  un- 
proven  dogmas  as  foundations,  pretending 
for  them  absolute  and  unerring  truth.  Their 
disciples  proclaim  themselves  not  less  in- 
fallible ;  and  from  their  arbitrary  bases  teach 
you  and  demand  you  to  follow  their  caprices. 
Such  dogmas  are,  for  example,  that  "iifee 
cures  like,"  "the  smaller  the  dose,  the  greater 
the  effect/'  ami  that  "all  disease  is  imagina- 
tion," and  so  on.  One  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  such  teachings  are  very  accomodating, 
not  demanding  ail-too  much  study  and  inves- 
tigation. The  basis  is  at  hand  and  the  be- 
liever starts  from  it  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  his  speculations.  Real  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  certain  theories  in  order 
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to  classify  or  to  test  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion, of  experience  and  of  reasoning,  and 
while  these  theories  for  a  time  modify  and 
control  the  views  of  the  scientist,  they  will 
hold  good  only  as  long  as  nothing  better  can 
be  proven  and  substituted. 

Thus  the  scientific  physician  will  not  be 
bound  by  an  iron  clad  dogma,  but  will  follow 
the  development  and  the  evolution  of  his  sci- 
ence. He  will  accept  new  views,  modify  his 
old  ones,  and,  perhaps  revive  old  tenets.  In 
short,  he  will,  if  he  is  a  thinking  man,  select 
according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment what  appears  most  sensible  and  best 
approved.  That  the  regular  doctor  will  do 
all  this  in  a  truely  scientific  sense,  is  more  or 
less  guaranteed  by  the  kind  of  training  he 
receives  as  a  student  in  the  regular  college. 
There  he  not  only  becomes  conversant  with 
the  facts  medical  science  possesses,  and  with 
the  views  of  the  best  minds,  but  he  is  also 
taught  not  to  believe  without  being  con- 
vinced, and  not  to  forget  that  his  science  is  a 
developing  and  growing  plant. 

Obviously  the  field  before  him  is  almost  un- 
limited, and  he  may  gather  the  fruit  which 
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suits  his  ta^re  best.  The  regular  physician 
may  believe  in  large  or  small  doses,  he  may 
even  out-do  the  homeopath;  he  may  believe 
in  a  peculiar  importance  of  the  bones,  or 
of  the  blood  vessels,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body;  he  may  have  more  or  less  confidence 
in  mind  cures ;  in  short,  he  has  the  privilege 
to  adopt  any  theory  or  idea  as  long  as  it  is 
not  contradictory  to  well  established  and 
proven  facts  and  as  long  as  he  can  support 
his  views  by  logical  inferences,  and  is  amen- 
able to  conviction  by  new  truths. 

Some  will  say  that  they  prefer  a  man  with 
fixed  and  steady  opinions  and  that  they 
would  distrust  the  man  who  is  liable  to 
change  his  mind  at  any  time.  But  one  must 
not  forget  that  the  latter  is  thtr  one  who  can 
improve  while  the  other  cannot:  and  that  im- 
portant leading  views  and  discoveries  ore  not 
every  day  products,  that  details  only,  im- 
portant as  they  practically  may  be,  have  such 
versatile  and  variable  life,  swaying  to  and 
fro  until  some  definite  leading  truth  is 
found. 

Now,  in  a  pamphlet  like  this,  written  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  it  would  be 
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fool-hardy  to  deny  that  one  of  its  intentions 
is  war  against  the  dangerous,  highsounding, 
so-called  "schools."  But  to  be  just  it  may  be 
Btated  that  the  Homeopathic  school  has 
ceased  to  restrain  itself  to  its  arbitrary 
principles.  Its  best  colleges,  and  their  sensi- 
ble practitioners  have  adopted  so  much  of 
the  so  called  allopathic  views  and  methods 
that  hardly  more  than  t'-ie  name  has  re- 
mained as  a  kind  of  a  monument  to  that  once 
powerful  craze.  Perhaps  the  name  which  for 
some  people  still  possesses  a  miraculous  at- 
traction, will  continue  to  be  connected  with 
smart  practice,  for  effect's  sake.  However, 
we  will  admit  that  Homeopathy  has  helped 
to  counteract  the  overdosing  tendency  which 
for  a  time  prevailed  in  medicine,  especially 
in  our  country. 

Turning  now  to  another  fad  which  has 
much  less  right  to  be  considered  as  holding 
reasonable  views  of  disease  and  its  treatment 
— to  Osteopathy — it  is  difficult  for  a  person 
of  education  and  judgment  to  understand  its 
hold  on  so  many  minds.  Virtually  its  es- 
sence is  but  the  very  same  practice  which  is 
called  massage,  and  which  for  some  decades 
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has  been  recognized  by  the  regular  profes- 
sion as  one  of  the  means  to  improve  the  cir- 
culation and  absorption.  The  new  "school1' 
was  by  some  ingenious  people  worked  out 
very  likely  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
monotony  of  medical  business  and  to  give  the 
man  with  little  knowledge  a  chance  to  be- 
come a  "doctor."  It  pretends  to  cure  every 
ailment  of  the  human  flesh  by  the  same 
means;  rubbing  and  kueeding.  These  won- 
derful helpers  are  fortunate  in  the  position 
not  to  require  irksome  medical  studies.  A  few- 
general  principles  ,a  dim  conception  of  an- 
atomy, and  some  medical  terms  and  usages, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  Osteopathic 
''doctor."  Osteopathy  would  be  merely  a  joke 
on  human  intelligence  if  it  had  not  found  so 
many  adherers.  The  report  of  one  of  the 
not  infrequent  cases  where  massage  has  real- 
ly helped,  and  perhaps  has  cured,  and  where 
the  regular  physician  has  failed  to  make  use 
of  it,  exerts  enough  persuading  influence  to 
make  many  believers  in  the  whole  claim  of 
these  audacious  pretenders.  As  difficult  and 
all-comprising  a  branch  of  science  as  medi- 
cine is,  with  its  unlimited  field  for  investiga- 
tion and  its  infinite  progress  and  develop- 
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nient;  it  is  all  in  the  grasp  of  the  Osteopath 
after  a  few  weeks'  instruction!  Indeed  it 
is  knowledge  simplified !  However,  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  when  Osteopathy  will  be  re- 
membered only  as  an  example  of  human  fol- 
ly, belonging  to  the  past. 

And  now  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  most  dangerous  of  fads  or  "schools'' 
that  has  ever  contributed  to  the  interesting 
chapter  of  mental  epidemics.  We  refer  to 
Christian  Science.  It  is  very  much  more 
dangerous  than  other  "schools'*  because  it 
is  intimately  coupled  with  religion,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  elements  of  fanaticism.  Prac- 
tically, its  greatest  menace  to  the  good  of  the 
sufferer  lies  in  its  depriving  him  of  proper 
assistance  and  treatment. 

What  a  blasphemous  imputation  to  the 
good  Lord,  that  he  sends  for  his  particular 
pleasure  all  kinds  of  ills  to  harrass  mankind, 
whom  he  loves  so  dearly ;  and  that  he  removes 
these  tribulations  when  the  afflicted  begs  Him 
right  fervently,  or  somebody  else  begs  for 
him  who  stands  in  particular  intimacy  with 
Him,  and  who  is  expert  in  praying!  What  a 
narrow,  capricious  and  vain  God  that  would 
be! 
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Christian  Scientists  deny  the  existance  of 
bodily  disease.  It  is  all  due,  according  to 
their  teaching,  to  mental  impression,  and  all 
subject  to  God's  will,  for  the  sole  purpose  as 
it  appears,  of  making  mankind  pray.  Ty- 
phoid fever,  measles,  small-pox,  even  a  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  all  that  is  no  reality.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  product  of  abnormal  working 
of  the  mind,  and  curable  by  setting  the 
mind  right  with  God  and  by  His  help.  Epi- 
demics are  not  excluded.  They  are  fictions. 
Even  when  thousands  die  each  day,  they  only 
imagined  they  were  sick,  and  praying  would 
have  saved  them  all.  The  fact  that  yellow 
fever  was  totally  eradicated  by  the  wonderful 
detection  that  the  mosquito  is  the  evil-doer, 
and  that  protection  against  the  mosquito  is 
protection  against  yellow  fever,  is  nothing 
that  appeals  to  their  reason.  Even  the  mos- 
quito is  the  product  of  imagination!  There 
was  not  one  death  in  Havana  from  yellow 
fever  this  year;  though  no  one  prayed  and 
no  one  paid  the  Christian  Scientist  to  pray. 
And  how  about  the  forty  thousand  people 
who  in  a  few  minutes  were  killed  by  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pelee?  Are  they  really 
dead  or  do  they  only  imagine  themselves  so? 


Would  Christian  Science  have  saved  them, 
and  how  many  Christian  Science  doctors 
would  it  have  taken  to  do  the  praying?  And 
could  not  the  praying  be  done  in  advance  for 
all  kinds  of  disaster?  These  are  questions 
which  evidently  present  themselves. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  attack  such 
nonsense,  and  still  Christian  Science  has  be- 
come a  serious  affair,  like  all  extensive  men- 
tal epidemics  of  which  history  records  the 
most  curious  and  incredible  forms.  Here 
too,  the  consolation  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
such  aberration  must,  in  the  end,  die  a  nat- 
ural death.  And  it  must  be  so  if  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  is  not  to  come  to  a  stami- 
still.  Think,  that  all  medical  scientific  re- 
search, all  further  investigation,  is  declared 
superfluous  by  such  tenets.  And  if  such 
teaching  prevailed,  we  would  be  at  the  end, 
not  only  of  medical  science,  but  of  science 
altogether,  since  the  former  is  a  part  of  the 
latter,  and  is  based  upon  the  same  laws  as 
the  whole. 

This  'School'  'is  kept  alive  by  the  noisy  re- 
ports of  cures  where  "physicians  had  failed 
to  benefit."  Every  such  case  is  heralded 
through  the  world  with   drums  and  trum- 
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pets.  But,  if  we  examine  such  stories  clos- 
er, we  find  either  deception,  often  self  decep- 
tion of  the  victim,  or  we  find  one  of  the  rare 
incidents  where  certain  troubles  looking  like 
real  bodily  ailments  have  been  due  to  the  im- 
aginative power  of  the  mind,  and  where  they 
were  relieved  by  a  still  stronger  mental  im- 
pression. Experience  and  study  know  of 
cases  of  a  nervous  nature,  especially  of  the 
hysterical  class,  where  persons  who  were 
not  able  to  stand  or  walk  for  years,  suddenly 
gained  full  control  over  the  involved  muscles 
through  a  sudden  shock,  scare  or  surprise. 
We  also  know  that  the  will  of  one  person  may 
be  subjected  to  the  mental  influence  of  anoth- 
er; a  process  which  we  call  "suggestion." 
But  the  clear  minded  and  unbiased  person 
will  not  deduct  from  this  that  all  disorders, 
growths  and  injuries  are  the  result  of  imag- 
ination and  that  they  can  be  removed  by  men- 
tal counter-action.  Still  less  that  they  will 
be  cured  by  praying,  and  least,  by  paid  for 
prayers. 

If  we  survey  the  history  of  medical  science, 
we  find  that  no  medical  discovery  of  any 
importance  has  ever  been  made,  no  new  meth- 
of  recognizing,  healing  or  preventing  disease 
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has  ever  been  introduced;  in  short,  that  no 
real  progress  has  been  due  to  anything  but 
to  the  efforts  of  true  science.  And  it  is  hard 
work,  and  not  idle  speculation  and  blatant 
theorizing  by  which  science  progresses. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  regular  med- 
icine has  erred  often  and  sometimes  for  long 
periods,  as  is  the  lot  of  every  human  endeav- 
or ;  but  science  will  surely  err  less  and  in  the 
end  achieve  more  than  unsupported  specula- 
tions and  whimsical  vagaries  without  serious 
work.  Mankind  will  certainly  be  safer  in  the 
hands  of  the  scientific,  than  in  those  of  the 
fantastic,  the  credulous  and  the  impostor. 

Man  will  still  last  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  our 
wisdom  to-day  nor  will  we  be  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. So  we  humbly  admit  the  short-comings 
of  our  science  and  art;  but  as  little  as  is 
known,  is,  beyond  any  doubt,  in  the  hands  of 
the  true  student  of  nature  and  his  followers, 
and  not  in  the  possession  of  the  dabbler. 


CHAPTER  TY\  O. 

NOT  EVERY  REGULAR  DOCTOR  IS  RECOMMENDA- 
BLE. — HE  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED,  HE  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  A  FANATIC,  POLITICIAN,  NOR  A  HARD 
DRINKER. — NO  FANATIC  IN  RELIGION. BE  HON- 
EST  AND    SQUARE. NEITHER   A    SLOVEN    NOR   A 

DUDE. — BEWARE  OF   THE   ABORTIONIST. — YOUNG 

AND    OLD. MARRIED    AND    SINGLE. OUGHT    TO 

BE    STUDIOUS. 

We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
regular  physician  will  be  the  one  giving  the 
best  guarantee,  because  of  his  being  educat- 
ed on  the  most  progressive,  the  most  unbias- 
ed, and  therefore  the  most  scientific  founda- 
tion. We  are  far  from  contending  that  every 
one  who  secured  his  schooling  at  a  regular 
college,  or  pretends  to  do  a  regular  prac- 
tice, is  a  safe  adviser  and  attendant.  There 
are  regular  doctors  and  regular  doctors.  As 
the  medical  colleges  of  our  country  are  large- 
ly private  enterprises,  the  methods  of  many 
naturallv  will  be  deficient.  Some  will  look 


more  after  their  own  financial  interests  than 
after  the  ideal  good;  others  will  lack  in  fa 
cilities  for  proper  teaching  from  want  of 
means;  they  may  have  poor  teachers  and 
many  other  defects.  Undoubtedly  such 
schools  will  issue  inferior  doctors  as  a  rule. 

But  still  greater  may  be  the  deficiency  in 
the  student  himself.  lie  may  be  wanting  in 
natural  talents  or  in  social  and  intellectual 
culture.  The  highest  mental  attainments  an*, 
required  for  his  occupation;  his  mind  must 
be  pliable  and  his  educaton  must  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  most  intricate  questions  which 
science  presents. 

To  be  just  and  reasonable  though,  we  ought 
to  make  allowance  for  such  physicians,  who 
aspire  to  practice  in  sparsely  settled  territor- 
ies of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the  younger 
states.  No  sane  man  will  expect  physicians 
who  have  been  through  four  or  more  years 
in  high  schools;  four  years  in  medical  col- 
leges and  then  perhaps  one  or  two  years 
more  in  Hospitals,  who  thus  have  spent  a 
small  fortune  for  their  education,  to  then  go 
to  places  where  none  of  the  demands  of  their 
refinement  can  be  met,  where  they  will  have 
to  live  among  people  with  whom  they  have 
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little  in  common,  and  who  will  feel  rather 
encumbered  by  such  a  doctor's  social  and  ed- 
ucational superiority.  They  would  do  poor- 
ly there ;  and  as  to  financial  recompense  they 
would  have  no  chance  to  make  even  moder- 
ate interests  on  their  outlay. 

So  there  must  be  a  kind  of  a  second  class 
practitioner,  exactly  as  there  has  been  in  all 
other  countries,  until  the  population  became 
sufficiently  dense  and  until  wealth  became 
more  diffused.  Young  men  with  less  pre- 
paratory schooling  will  frequent  medical  col- 
leges, whose  requirements  for  admission  are 
not  so  high,  whose  courses  are  not  so  exten- 
sive and  where  expenses  are  more  moderate. 
This  class  of  country  practitioners  will  nev- 
ertheless have  occasion  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  sufficient  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  to  develop  into  most  useful 
physicians  and  surgeons  by  steady  reading 
and  working,  if  they  are  otherwise  men  of 
good  sense.  Most  of  them  become  competent 
helpers,  and  as  they  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  by  their  isolation,  and  com- 
pelled to  attend  to  all  possible  ailments  alike, 
they  are  considered  by  the  profession  to 
make  the  best  all-round  practitioners;  and 
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not  a  few  have  made  names  for  themselves, 
even  in  a  scientific  sense.  Their  natural 
talents  are  fully  brought  out  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  situation. 

Much  less  fit  for  their  responsible  calling 
are  men  lacking  in  common  sense.  And  veri- 
ly it  will  be  safer  for  the  suffering  people  to 
employ  an  irregular  doctor  with  common 
sense  than  a  regular  doctor  without  it,  even 
if  the  latter  should  be  learned  and  refined. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  the  greatest  of  natural  gifts:  com- 
mon sense.  However,  if  you  see  a  physician 
act  in  all  ordinary  situations  and  conditions 
in  a  way  which  you  and  your  neighbors  can- 
not reconcile  with  your  own  judgment,  and 
if  you  find  him  a  failure  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings outside  of  his  medical  business,  you  may 
put  Mm  down  as  a  failure  in  his  calling  also. 

Next  to  this,  you  should  be  cautious  in 
employing  the  venturous  man,  who  under- 
takes anything  and  everything,  and  has  new 
schemes  every  day;  who  is  actively  partici- 
pating in  widely  different  enterprises,  and 
a  man  who  knows  everything  and  is  ready  to 
juls  tee  everything.  lie  is  "Jack  of  all  trades, 
good  at  none." 
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A  few  words  as  to  the  doctor's  part  in 
politics.  It  would  be  against  the  gist  of  our 
political  institutions  to  expect  him  to  keep 
aloof  from  politics  altogether;  but  it  will  de- 
tract his  mind,  and  cripple  his  activity  as  a 
physician  if  he  makes  it  the  principle  object 
of  his  life.  He  will,  besides,  become  a  factor 
of  disturbance  in  the  community,  rather  than 
its  good  genius.  However,  a  physician,  as 
a  citizen,  as  a  financially  interested  member 
of  the  community,  will  insist  upon  his  right 
to  exert  his  influence  in  the  direction  he 
deems  most  proper  and  beneficial.  It  is  his 
right  and  duty  to  take  active  interest  in  pub- 
lic matters,  as  it  is  of  every  good  citizen ;  but 
he  must  not  over-step  proper  limits,  and  he 
must  remain  a  gentleman,  and  not  use  ob- 
jectionable methods.  And  before  all.  he 
must  not  allow  these  affairs  to  occupy  his 
mind  and  time  to  the  exclusion  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties. 

Another  point  that  requires  discussion,  is 
the  doctor's  attitude  with  regard  to  temper- 
ance. Alcoholism  and  good  judgment  can- 
not go  together.  There  is  not  a  more  disgust- 
ing sight  than  a  drunken  sot  of  a  physician 
around  the  bed-side.    The  man  who  indulges 
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immoderately  should  be  shunned  as  a  danger- 
ous person.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can 
have  none  but  a  drinking  doctor,  accept  the 
one  who  will  not  reach  the  bar  by  the  back 
door  of  the  saloon,  or  drink  in  the  dark.  He 
is  a  hypocrite  in  addition. 

If  we  look  back  but  a  few  decades,  we 
find  the  physician,  like  every  one  else,  en- 
joying the  stimulant  in  the  open,  and  as  a 
natural  and  habitual  part  of  daily  life.  In 
those  times  they  did  as  all  others  did.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  advances,  based  upon  scien- 
tific research,  that  we  look  differently  at  the 
free  use  of  alcohol  now,  especially  in  our 
own  country.  But  this  question  is  absolute- 
ly solved  only  so  far  as  excess  goes;  it  is 
not  yet  settled  as  to  the  moderate  use. 

All  we  can  advise  in  this  respect  is,  that 
you  ought  to  beware  of  the  physician 
who  is  not.  at  all  times  complete 
master  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  going  further.  If  the  moder- 
ate use  of  alcohol  deprived  the  physician  of 
his  usefulness,  every  physician  in  former 
times  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  now  few  would  be  trustworthy 
in  countries  where  abstinence  is  not  as  much 
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practiced  as  it  is  with  us.  There  are  among 
eminent  physicians,  at  least  as  many  mod- 
erate drinkers  as  there  are  total  abstainers. 

Most  amusing  are  the  stories  often  heard 
about  certain  practitioners,  that  they  were 
at  their  best  when  they  are  drunk;  or  that 
they  know  more  when  they  are  drunk,  than 
all  others  when  sober.  Such  stories  are  fab- 
ricated from  occasional  incidents,  when  the 
drunkard,  in  one  of  the  short  dashes  of  ex- 
cited brain  action,  does  something  unusual 
which  is  followed  by  good  results,  or  may 
look  so  to  the  people. 

We  will  further  advise  the  people  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  extremist  or  fanatic  in  relig- 
ion as  well  as  in  other  directions;  he  neces- 
sarily must  be  a  narrow  minded  man,  unable 
to  listen  to  argument  and  reason,  or  to 
change  or  improve  his  ideas.  He  will  be 
just  a  little  amenable  to  improvements  in 
matters  medical  as  in  matters  social,  re- 
ligious or  financial. 

Neither  will  you  do  well  to  employ  the 
boisterous,  loudmouthed  physician,  who 
blows  his  horn  on  every  corner;  who  never 
has  a  good  word  for  olher  physicians;  who 
shrugs  his  shoulders  when  the  name  of  an- 
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other  doctor  is  mentioned;  who  does  not 
wonder  that  another  doctor's  patient  has 
died;  and  who  would  have  saved  him  if  he 
had  been  called  in,  or  if  he  had  been  called 
earlier.  Such  men,  who  confidentially  in- 
form the  person  whom  they  know  will  circu- 
late the  news  most  promiscuously,  that  their 
opinions  differed  from  those  of  the  other  phy- 
sicians in  a  consultation,  and  that  if  their 
views  had  been  carried  out,  the  man  would 
not  have  died ;  men  who  use  such  tricks  ( and 
there  are  too  many  of  them)  are  mean,  con- 
temptible fellows,  who  fatten  on  the  harm 
they  do  other  and  better  men. 

A  good  and  able  doctor  may,  under  adverse 
circumstances  have  a  hard  time  to  be  justly 
appreciated,  and  many  unfortunates  who 
have  had  to  wait  too  long  for  that  event,  have 
gone  wrong  from  sheer  desperation;  but  as 
a  rule,  the  deserving  will,  by  patient,  manly 
and  honorable  endeavor,  reach  the  goal,  and 
need  not  indulge  in  uncouth  practices. 

How  great  a  gift,  a  gracious  recommenda- 
tion from  the  fairies,  is  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, a  friendly  expression  and  a  sunny  dis- 
position! They  go  far  to  instill  the  happy 
possessor  quickly  in  every  ones  favor.    The 
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contrary  is  also  tme;a  homely  and  unsightly 
exterior,  or  a  retiring,  heavy  awkwardness,  is 
a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the 
physician.  How  wonderfully  easy  to  be- 
come liked  is  it  for  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  pet  the  children,  to  pay  the  grown  daugh- 
ters a  nice  compliment,  to  chat  with  the  old 
lady  over  a  method  of  making  cakes,  or  with 
"Aunty"  over  a  horrible  catastrophe;  while 
the  man  of  few  words  and  stern  behavior  is 
slow  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  easier  for  you  than  to  be  de- 
ceived by  such  outward  appearances  and 
manners.  Possibly  the  latter  man  will  be 
a  more  reliable  and  better  advisor,  for  he 
will  have  to  rely  more  upon  his  ability  than 
the  other.  Do  not  judge  them  from  appear- 
ances; go  deeper  into  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  you  intend  to  intrust  with  the 
life  of  yourself  and  your  family. 

The  medical  man's  social  and  business 
fate,  it  is  true,  depends  upon  the  same  rules 
and  conditions  as  that  of  every  other  business 
man.  In  every  branch  of  social  life,  the 
art  of  making  ones-self  known,  liked  and  ap- 
preciated, should  not  be  under-rated.  It 
seems  but  reasonable  therefore  that  a  phy- 
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sician  should  have  the  right  to  try  every  de- 
cent means  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  he  desires  to  live  among.  Consequent- 
ly there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  taking 
active  interest  in  church  or  orders  and  socie- 
ties. He  will  thereby  ingratiate  himself  more 
quickly  with  the  community.  But  if  he  does 
so  in  a  loud,  over-done  manner,  you  had  bet- 
ter avoid  him;  he  will  have  no  other  claims 
1o  your  favor,  or  at  least,  none  in  which  ho 
trusts  more. 

We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  rougue  of 
the  medical  world,  the  professional  abortion- 
ist. This,  though  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  whether  any  circumstances  will  jus- 
tify the  mother  in  having  the  life  of  her  own 
offspring  destroyed,  or  whether  there  can 
possibly  be  circumstances  so  extraordinary, 
outside  of  medical  necessity,  to  make  the  doc- 
tor's co-operation  pardonable.  There  may  be 
instances  where  even  the  good  and  conserva- 
tive  doctor  may  become  over-powered  by  the 
desire  to  help  the  unfortunate.  Certainly  it 
is  wrong  to  give  way  to  compassion  and  en- 
treaties. But  all  this  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  miserable  industry  of  the  professional 
abortionist,  of  him  who  makes  it  his  business, 
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who  lives  on  an  accommodating  lax  consci- 
ence. He  is  not  only  a  very  bad  man,  but  also 
a  very  dangerous  man  in  every  respect,  be- 
cause necessarily  he  will  become  utterly  in- 
different to  the  value  of  human  life,  as  he  pur- 
sues murder  as  his  business.  How  can  such  a 
fiend  have  a  conscience?  How  can  he  value 
the  life  of  a  patient?    Beware  of  him  ! 

A  feature  of  which  the  public  should  take 
notice  in  estimating  a  doctor's  worth,  is  his 
outside  appearance,  and  his  deportment  and 
dress;  his  attention  to  his  person,  to  his 
clothes  and  to  his  toilet.  Such  things  are 
indicative  of  important  traits.  If  you  see 
a  doctor  in  an  over-done  attire,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  dude,  constantly  occupied  in  watch- 
ing every  fold  of  his  coat,  every  movement  of 
his  hands,  every  hair  of  his  head  and  every 
nail  on  his  fingers,  then  you  will  be  right  in 
considering  him  a  shallow-brained,  vain  fel- 
low, whose  thoughts  know  no  other  object 
than  himself.  He  has  made  a  mistake  in  se- 
lecting an  occupation  which  calls  for  love 
and  sacrifice  for  others. 

Take  the  reverse,  an    uncouth,     slovenlv 
dressed  man  with  unkempt  hair,  black  fin- 
ger nails  and  dirty  shoes;  he  that  seems  to 
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habitually  violate  the  sacred  rule  that 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness."  Avoid 
him  also.  A  man  who  doe?  uot  habituate 
himself  to  neatness,  who  has  no  well  trained 
habits,  is  surely  not  very  commendable  for 
medical  work;  but  aside  from  this,  one  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  such  a  doctor  will 
not  be  very  exact  in  procuring  clean  condi- 
tions around  his  patient  either,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  good 
treatment.  Much  more  he  will  be  a  danger- 
ous attendant  as  soon  as  surgical  features 
come  into  play.  Do  not  allow  him  to  touch 
a  wound  or  a  sore! 

Now  then,  how  would  you  desire  your 
doctor  to  appear?  Evidently  you  will  pre- 
fer a  clean,  tidy  man  in  a  neat  business  dress, 
not  over-done;  the  man  in  a  gentleman's  gar- 
ment; not  showy  nor  dudish,  nor  wearing 
loud  colored  ties;  neither  making  of  his  shirt 
bosom  a  jeweler's  show  window,  nor  wearing 
large  rings  and  heavy  gold  chanes.  He  ought 
though,  to  be  scrupulously  clean  as  to  his 
body,  his  clothes,  his  teeth,  his  nails,  and 
always  be  presentable.  At  festive  or  solemn 
occasions  let  him  be  dressed  as  the  fashion 
prescribes,  in  a  swallow-tail  or  in  a  Prince 
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Albert,  just  as  the  custom  of  the  best  people 
may  be.  Do  not  select  the  man  then,  who 
makes  himself  conspicuous  by  either,  strik- 
ing short-comings  or  over-doings  in  his  dress. 
The  question  whether  your  family  phys- 
ian  should  be  a  young  or  an  old  man,  is  no 
doubt  important.  However,  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  strict  rules,  since  the  environments 
and  conditions  give  every  case  an  individual 
character.  Many  people  believe  that  a  young 
doctor,  fresh  from  school,  ought  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  more  recent  views  and 
methods  than  the  older  man,  and  even  bet- 
ter prepared  than  his  old  professor,  from 
whom  he  learned  what  he  knows.  To  the  old 
er  man  is  ceded  a  much  greater  personal  ex- 
perience and  expertness.  A  young  doctor 
though,  may  have  been  a  house  surgeon  in  a 
hospital,  or  an  assistant  to  a  professor,  and 
he  may  have  had  quite  extensive  opportuni- 
ties to  train  himself  practically.  If  not,  he 
necessarily  must  be  less  at  home  in  his  busi- 
ness than  the  older  man.  But  he  may  claim 
the  vigor  of  youth  mentally  and  bodily ;  and 
the  greater  ambition,  since  he  has  to  conquer 
a  field  of  which  the  other  is  more  or  less  al- 
ready in  possession.    If  his  older  competitor 
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is  a  man  of  equally  good  natural  talents,  if 
he  be  studious,  following  up  the  progress  of 
medical  science ;  if  he  should  go  from  time  to 
time  to  a  centre  of  learning,  and  there  make 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  new  methods,  he 
will  necessarily  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
calling  much  more  fully;  and  the  beginner 
will  have  a  hard  task  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
But  finally,  no  one  can  tell  how  many  years 
a  young  physician's  apprenticeship  should 
last,  or  how  long  a  physician  should  practice 
to  become  a  trustworthy  old  practitioner. 
That  will  be  different  in  every  individual 
case. 

There  are  other  considerations,  not  ex- 
actly concerning  the  physician's  ability, 
which  may  govern  the  choice  between  the 
young  and  old  practitioner.  Perhaps  all 
that  ought  to  be  said  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  beginner  has  to  go  through  this  stage 
as  a  natural  part  of  his  evolution,  and  as 
hard  as  it  may  be  for  him  to  wait  patiently 
for  his  time,  he  must  not  feel  slighted  when 
people  insist  upon  calling  in  with  him  an 
older  man  in  a  serious  case.  Surely  the 
young  doctor  will  only  prove  that  he  posses- 
ses good  sense,  by  readily  consenting  to  the 
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proposition,  and  also  that  he  has  less  of  that 
unfounded,  though  excusable  self-sufficiency 
which  most  young  doctors  fresh  from  school 
suffer  from. 

The  question  whether  a  married  physician 
should  be  preferred,  is  one  of  sentiment  and 
circumstances.    As  a  rule  it  ought  to  matter 
but  little,  since  the  experience  which  may  be 
gained  in  married  life  can  be  had  in  a  much 
more  impartial  and  unincumbered  way  from 
the  outside. 

A  phvsician  should  keep  himself  abreast 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  his 
science.  Consequently  one  of  the  best  ways 
for  the  public  to  judge  a  man's  proficiency. 
will  te  to  watch  his  habits  of  reading  and 
studying.  A  studious  man  is  surely  the  one 
you  should  prefer  and  you  should  keep  aloof 
from  the  fellow  who  pretends  that  all  knowl- 
edge comes  to  him  naturally;  that  he  needs 
no  books  to  inform  himself;  that  he  has  his 
own  ways  and  methods  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  '  to  be  endowed  with 
knowledge  by  nature.  Science  is  the  accum- 
ulation of  hundreds  of  years  of  experiences 
and  hard  mental  work  and  not  a  gift  received 
of  the  gods. 
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There  is  another  point  which  should  con- 
trol the  public  in  selecting  and  discharging 
a  physician,  and  it  is  a  very  weighty  one. 
That  is,  his  discretion  and  his  ability  and 
habit  of  keeping  other  people's  affairs  sa- 
cred. The  man  who  cannot  do  that  ought 
to  be  run  out  of  the  community  as  a  public 
menace.  The  trustworthy  physician  has  to 
train  himself  to  abstention  from  discussion 
of  the  personal  affairs  of  others  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  ought  never  to  speak  of 
matters  occurring  in  his  practice,  unless  ne- 
cessity calls  for  it,  and  unless  he  can  do  so 
without  breaking  an  obligation,  which  he 
tacitly  took  upon  himself  when  he  entered 
his  high  profession. 

However,  all  our  well  meant  advices  may 
be  of  no  avail.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  study 
the  motives  of  the  individual  human  being 
in  selecting  his  or  her  doctor.  It  is  often  the 
most  insignificant  incident,  perhaps  that  the 
doctor  has  offered  his  umbrella,  or  that  he 
drives  a  conspicuously  fine  horse  or  wears  a 
fine  stove  pipe  hat,  or  has  a  finely  shaped 
foot,  or  blows  the  trombone  very  well;  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  that  could  not  happen 
in  this  line,  where  especially  female  whims 
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have  a  word,  or  rather  the  whole  sentence  to 
say.  Yet  we  may  find  it  so  in  every  other  af- 
fair in  human  life,  if  we  properly  investigate 
it.  Verily,  daily  life  is  governed  more  by 
sentiment  than  by  reason. 


CHAPTER  THREE. 

THE  ADVERTISING  DOCTOR. THE  "SPECIALIST/* 

— THE  WONDER  DOCTOR. — PAMPHLETS. ADVER- 
TISING IN  NEWSPAPERS. — METHODS  OP  HUM- 
BUGGING.— PATENT  MEDICINES. — SHARP  PRAC- 
TICE OF  REGULAR  DOCTORS. 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  one  purpose  of  advising  against  a  certain 
class  of  physicians  whose  methods  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  the  public,  and  who  are 
unfortunately  increasing  rapidly  in  some 
states  of  our  republic.  It  may  appear  that 
what  we  say  is  dictated  by  jealousy  and  self- 
ishness, but  there  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
any  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  true 
physician  and  the  people;  they  must  from 
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necessity  be  identical,  as  you  may  easily  as- 
certain for  yourselves. 

We  will  discuss  the  advertising  dot- 
tor  and  direct  our  warnings  mainly  against 
the  so  called  "specialist/'  which  designation 
is  drifting  steadily  from  the  honest,  learned 
and  deserving  and  most  useful  physician, 
who  devotes  his  studies  and  his  practice  to 
special  branches  of  medicine  or  surgery,  to 
the  noisy  charlatan,  the  loud  mouthed  pre- 
tender, assuming  the  possession  of  infalli- 
ble methods  of  his  own;  claiming  an  unsur- 
passed knowledge,  especially  of  ailments  in 
the  sexual  sphere;  but  brags  no  less  of  a 
mysterious  ability  to  cure  all  kinds  of  other 
chronic  diseases  which  resist  the  efforts  of 
everybody  else.  He  performs  his  marvelous 
deeds  without  cutting,  or  other  dismal  man- 
ipulations. His  office  is  georgeously  fitted  up ; 
it  contains  every  kind  of  glittering  machin- 
ery and  all  possible  instruments  and  appara- 
tuses used  in  examinations  and  treatment; 
electric  batteries,  X-ray  machines,  air-pumps, 
nebulizers,  and  in  short,  everything  that  is  li- 
able to  impress  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 
These  are  all  things  which  in  competent 
hands  certainly  are  of  great  usefulness,  but 
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here  they  are  mainly  for  effect,  since  very 
few  of  such  "wonder''  doctors  know  how  to 
use  them. 

Take  for  instance  their  electric  machiues. 
The  promiscuous  application  of  this  agent,  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  as  you  will  find  it  done  in 
these  smart  dens,  is  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  preying  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sick. 
This  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  of  value 
only  under  certain  conditions,  and  only  when 
it  is  applied  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  disease  and  the  laws  of  this 
force. 

Take  the  X-Rays.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  by 
its  help  the  bones  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  but  it 
takes  a  long,  tedious  study  and  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  practice  to  secure  its 
benefits;  and  even  then  the  field  is  limited. 
The  "specialist''  though,  will  make  you  be- 
lieve that  he  can  see  and  recognize  every  dis- 
order throughout  the  body,  and  thus  the  op- 
portunity is  offered  him  for  taking  advant- 
age of  the  laity  by  the  X-ray  apparatus. 

But  a  still  better  facility  to  do  so  is  as 
sured  him  by  the  recent  discovery  that  the 
X-ray  is  a  means  of  cure  in  certain  forms  of 
cancer  and  some  other  abnormal  growths. 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  coine 
forward  at  once  with  his  blatant  claims  that 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  device  of  his  own  for 
the  cure  of  any  and  all  forms  of  cancer,  a 
claim  which  is  certainly  calculated  to  de- 
ceive. The  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  as 
much  as  we  know  for  the  present,  only  super- 
ficial, so-called  skin  cancers  are  amenable 
to  this  treatment,  but  that  even  then  the  as- 
sistance of  surgery  is  often  necessary.  And 
so  the  deception  is  carried  on  in  many  ways, 
and  often  with  admirable  ingenuity,  which 
deceives  even  the  educated. 

If  you  consider  that  the  most  of  these 
"specialists"  have  been  general  practition- 
ers and  failed  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine;  that 
another  class  of  them  has  never  seen  a  medi- 
cal college;  you  will  understand  what  their 
claims  of  special  knowledge  and  wonderful 
discoveries  amount  to.  They  evidently  may, 
by  practice,  become  considerably  expert  in 
handling  a  few  instruments  and  treating 
some  simple  ailments,  but  that  is  all. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  medicine,  and  if 
there  were  any  they  would  hardly  be  discov- 
ered by  men  of  their  caliber,  who  are  surely 
not   in   the  position  to  make  scientific   re- 
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searches  aud  experiments.  That  time  has 
passed  when  one  could  gather  gold  on  the 
surface;  it  takes  digging  and  deep  digging. 
Be  sure  of  one  thing :  if  any  one  of  them 
should  have  made  a  great  discovery,  it  would 
have  been  taken  up  in  a  very  short  time  by 
every  physician  in  the  world.  Medical  search- 
ers would  never  rest  until  they  had  gotten  at 
the  secret.  Regular  medicine  draws  its 
knowledge  from  every  conceivable  source, 
from  the  experience  of  a  savage,  from  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  woman,  as  well  as  from  the 
findings  of  learned  professors.  And  here  you 
are  expected  to  believe  that  a  valuable  ad. 
dilion  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  hands 
of  a  "specialist"  should  be  left  unmolested! 
The  truth  is  that  the  smart  "specialist"'  gets 
hold  of  such  methods  of  scientific  medicine  as 
are  easily  acquired  and  handled,  and  at  the 
■same  time  give  the  impression  of  unusual 
skill. 

Let  us  see  who  his  customers  are 
and'  on  what  class  of  people  he  spec- 
ulates. If  you  watch  his  office  you 
will  not  find  the  refined  woman,  who 
feels  a  natural  repugnance  against  the 
loud  braggadocio,  and  who  is  trained  to  look 
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at  the  gentlemanly  physician  as  her  advis- 
or.     Nor  will  you  see  the  educated  gentle- 
man ;  nor  even  the  middle  class  of  city  folks, 
who  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  many 
frauds  and  schemes  of  city  life,  and  while 
they  admire  a  man  who  makes  money  in  any 
way,  do  not  like  to  become  the  victims  of 
sharpers.  You  will,  in  short,  not  meet  the  in- 
telligent or  the  experienced  there.  But  you 
will  find  a  large  contingent     of     youthful 
sinners     of     either     sex,     with     both     im- 
aginary and  real  troubles.    Then  there  is  the 
trusting,  ignorant  country  patient,  who  has 
read  of  the  wonderful  deeds  of  the  "special- 
ist" in  his  paper,  or  has  received  personal, 
direct  information  by  circular  letter,  wbiclf 
compliment  he  is  liable  to  take  as  a  j)ersonaI 
distinction  and  a  sign  of  respect.    These  are 
the  welcome  victims. 

And  if  you  study  the  business  part  of  your 
transaction  with  the  "Specialist"  you  will 
be  struck  by  his  strict  money  methods  in 
comparison  with  the  friendly  manners  your 
pin  sician  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  Thin 
business  feature  of  the  transact  ion  is  evi- 
dently the  leading  point,  the  very  point  at 
issue.    The  initial  charge  will  be,  as  a  rule, 
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surprisingly  high,  in  comparison  with  ordin- 
ary charges;  but  "considering  the  circum- 
stances" of  the  sulFerer,  the  humane  healer 
will  come  down  to  more  modest  terms,  in 
most  instances,  when  he  cannot  secure  bet- 
ter ones.  If  he  finds  that  you  have  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  your  pocket,  he  will  propose 
to  do  the  work  for  two  hundred  .but  will  in- 
sist compassionately  on  only  half  cash.  He 
is  cunning  enough  to  get  his  price  at  the 
time  of  his  victim's  highest  expectations  and 
before  tiie  horizon  becomes  clouded  by  un- 
satisfactory events. 

The  ignorant  or  frightened  victim,  dazzel- 
ed  by  the  resplendent  office  outfit,  by  the 
haughty  and  impressive  demeanor  of  the 
"Specialist."  and  supposing  that  a  man  of 
bo  extraordinary  attainments  must  righteous- 
ly charge  more  than  the  poor  ordinary  doe- 
tor,  will  without  heart-burn  pay  any  amount 
which  he  otherwise  would  consider  chimeri- 
cal or  a  poor  joke.  He  will  not  pay  the 
regular  doctor  one  dollar  when  he  will  put 
a  hundred  in  the  ''Specialist's''  hand.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  ''Specialist"  will  do 
business  only  for  hard  cash  or  secure  the 
lucre  bv  notes,  which  will  be  so  worded  and 
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fixed  that  there  will  be  no  escaping  payment, 
even  if  the  so-called  guarantee  given  by  the 
"wonder"  doctor  should  fail. 

This  is  one  of  the  finesses :  the  guarantee  I 
Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  what  in  all  the 
world  it  means?  He  guarantees  a  cure;  but 
how  can  you  prove  that  you  are  not  cured? 
To  whom  will  you  prove  it?  Who  will  be 
the  judge?  And  would  you  like  to  expose 
perhaps  your  very  tender  secret  before  a 
judge  or  jury?  But  say  it  were  a  case  in 
which  you  could  prove  that  you  were  not 
cured.  Say  he  guaranteed  to  free  you  of  a 
tumor,  which  is  still  there.  There  are  hund- 
reds of  holes  which  he  can  escape  by.  Per- 
haps he  will  accuse  you  of  not  having  car- 
ried out  his  directions  as  religiously  as  you 
ihould  have  done.  In  another  case  the  time 
of  cure  will  exhaust  your  patience  so  much 
that  you  will  quietly  quit ;  or  something  else 
will  occur  for  which  he  cannot  be  blamed. 
But  setting  aside  all  such  escapes,  what  does 
that  guarantee  consist  of?  Has  any  one 
ever  gotten  a  cent  of  his  money  back?  Now. 
is  it  not  an  absurdity  which  you  would  not 
commit  in  any  other  business  transaction, 
to  take  the  mere  verbal  promise  as  a  guaran- 
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tee  from  a  man  who  promises  everything  and 
anything?  Are  you  not  acting  the  part  of  a 
fool  at  whom  every  sensible  business  man 
will  laugh?  All  you  will  do  when  you  feel 
that  you  have  become  the  dupe  of  your  own 
ignorance  and  credulity  will  be,  to  keep  si* 
lent,  and  rather  enjoy  the  sight  of  others 
falling  into  the  same  trap.  This  will  give 
you  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
you  are  not  the  only  fool  on  earth. 

If  you  use  your  common  sense,  you  will 
see  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  are  spent  by  those  men  for  advertising, 
have  to  come  out  of  your  pocket,  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  it  is  you  who  pays  for  the 
humbugging  of  yourself. 

If  the  honest  physician  makes  war  on  such 
vicious  practice,  he  certainly  does  it  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  who  either  by  credulity  or  by 
unacquaintance  with  such  sharp  schemes  are 
easily  robbed. 

There  is  another  class  of  practitioners, 
which  is  not  less  vicious  because  it  confines 
itself  to  a  limited  deception.  The  "magnetic 
healer;"  the  man  who  can  see  through  an- 
other man's  body;  the  "smarty"  who  can  tell 
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all  the  ailments  from  looking  at  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  and  many  other  pursuers  of  simi- 
lar absurd  practices.  None  of  these  fakirs 
should  ever  get  a  hold  on  civilized  people.  It 
is  true  that  they  sometimes  make  a  patient 
feel  better,  and  it  is  nothing  uncommon  that 
a  patient  will,  in  the  beginning  of  a  "cure," 
in  his  hopefulness,  believe  himself  improving; 
even  real  cures  may  happen  by  a  kind  of  hyp* 
notism,  or  suggestion,  as  is  seen  sometimes 
in  hysterical  patients  ,from  deep  impressions 
on  the  mind, — perhaps  once  in  a  thousand 
cases. 

But  let  us  investigate  the  methods  of  ad- 
vertising of  this  vast  class  of  sharpers  some- 
what closer,  for  it  is  just  this  net  in  which 
so  many  are  caught.  The  most  effective  prac- 
tices are  by  information  through  pamphlets 
and  by  newspaper  advertisements. These  lat- 
ter again  are  two-fold;  open  cards,  and  cun* 
Ingly  written  items  in  the  editorial  or  news- 
part  of  the  paper  between  other  matters  of 
information. 

The  pamphlet  form  is  selected  most  fre- 
quently in  catching  young  men  or  precocious 
boys;  not  so  much  for  young  girls,  avIio  are 
as  a  rule  much  better  protected  against  crim- 
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inal  approaches.  There  is  in  the  life  of  the 
young  male  a  period  full  of  tribulations  and 
imagined  danger;  a  period  of  want  of  self- 
control,  where  the  youth  is  easily  led  by  bad 
example  to  leave  the  path  of  virtue,  or  fall  in- 
to certain  hurtful  practices.  Fear  of  the  un- 
known ,  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
something  wrong  or  harmful,  sometimes  per- 
fectly unfounded,  causes  them  pitiful  anxi- 
ety. These  unfortunate  youngsters,  and  often 
older  men,  just  before  marriage,  become  the 
easy  prey  of  that  sect  of  advertisers.  Many 
of  the  victims  are  temporary  melancholies; 
they  consider  themselves  irredeemably  lost, 
and  hail  with  new  hopes  a  chance  that  so  un- 
expectedly offers  itself  like  a  God-send.  It 
takes  only  a  few  lines  in  print,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  world  yet  faithfully  believes,  to 
satisfy  them  that  their  opportunity  has  come. 
The  "Specialist"  is  just  the  man  who  knows 
their  cases.  It  must  be  so,  because  it  is  print- 
ed and  sworn  to  by  the  man  himself. — There 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  poor  vic- 
tims! 

Many  are  treated  by  correspondence;  it  is 
thus  made  much  easier  to  them  to  get  rid  of 
their  money.  But  a  still  more  cruel  feature  of 
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this  devilish  business  is  the  mental  anguish 
Which  they  go  through;  scared  sometimes  to 
insanity  by  the  fearful  pictures  told  in  these 
pamphlets.  And  all  this,  while  a  few  words 
of  explanation  by  the  family — or  any  honest 
physician,  would  settle  the  mind  and  perhaps 
the  whole  difliculty.  False  shame,  and  before 
all  the  vicious  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
the  "Specialist"  is  the  cause  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  condition  of  affairs. 

As  to  advertising  in  news-papers,  perhaps 
the  most  effective  is  the  deception  mentioned 
above,  in  which  the  editor  participates, 
making  the  advertising  notices  appear  as 
if  they  were  news  items  and  as  if 
they  were  brought  like  other  important 
general  information,  for  which  reason  they 
are  inserted  between  other  news  of  promi- 
nence. Those  conversant  with  this  practice 
easily  recognize  the  nature  of  such  catches. 
The  educated  city  dweller  takes  no  notice 
of  them;  but  he  is  not  the  target  they  shoot 
at.  These  unscrupulous  methods  were  very 
common,  but  they  are  becoming  less  so  every 
day.  Decent  papers  have  ceased  to  use  them 
long  ago.  So  do  not  believe  that  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  wide-mouthed,  impudent  inveig* 
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lenient,  even  if  you  see  the  description  of  a 
wonderful  medical  deed  in  the  news  column 
of  your  paper,  or  if  the  King  of  Kamschatka 
should  be  reported  cured  by  Dr.  Fraud's 
methods;  or  some  similarly  startling  event 
should  advise  you  of  this  eminent  doctor's 
art. 

However,  the  most  comprehensive  informa- 
tion the  credulous  public  receives,  is  in  the 
form  of  large  cards,  which  to  be  impresive. 
must  take  up  a  column  or  half  a  page.  They 
are  filled  with  the  most  joyful  messages  to 
the  sufferer,  who  must  feel       like     kicking 
himself  for  not   having  carried   his  money 
long  ago  to  the  wonderful  "specialist."'  There 
is  nothing  that  the  poor  invalid  cannot  be 
relieved  of,  and  all  with  ease  and  comfort. 
Yet,  the  most  outrageous  feature  of  these 
advertisements  is  their  uncouth,     immoral 
verbage.      Indeed,  one  wonders  how  a  news- 
paper, which  wishes  to  be  read  at  the  family 
table,  dares  to  publish  such  open  breaks  of 
decency  and  morality.     One     shudders     in 
thinking  that  an  innocent  girl  may  stumble 
over  these  abominations  and  ask  for  explan- 
ations. Tndeed  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
there  is  no  law  prohibiting  such  base  offenses. 
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Let  us  mention  also  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
monials so  frequently  made  use  of.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  gotten  from  irresponsible  persons 
of  not  the  best  reputation,  often  paid  for; 
though  one  will  occasionally  feel  surprised 
by  finding  the  name  of  a  well-known,  reputa- 
ble and  well  educated  party  attached  to  a 
testimonial.  But  then,  also  tbe  reputable 
and  well  educated  will  occasionally  make  a 
mis-step;  perhaps  personal  friendshp  is  re- 
sponsible. Many  such  testimonials,  though, 
are  perfectly  unwarranted. 

We  may  then  infer  that  the  advertising 
physician,  and  particularly  the  "specialist" 
is  to  be  classifiied  among  the  most  danger- 
ous foes  of  suffering  humanity.  That  class  is 
consequently  shunned  by  the  regular  profes- 
sion, from  the  professor  of  international  rep- 
utation down  to  the  humble  country  prac- 
titioner. They  all  know  these  vicious  meth- 
ods, and  therefore  cannot  but  despise  their 
disciples. 

However,  it  would  not  be  just  and  honest 
not  to  concede  to  the  successful  "specialist" 
some  extraordinary  gifts.  Not  every  adver- 
tiser will  succeed,  for  the  advertising  alone 
is  not  sufficient  for     success.      The     main 
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strength  in  this  interesting  product  of  mod- 
ern culture  is  the  specific  power  over  the  silly. 
the  stupid  and  the  ignorant;  and  not  every- 
one possesses  it,  and  not  everyone  can  acquire 
it. 

Next  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
evils  connected  with  patent  medicines.  Some, 
in  their  relative  modest  claims,  may  pass 
as  minor  and  unavoidable  evils.  The  trouble 
about  them,  and  the  reason  the  physician  is 
so  opposed  to  them,  is  that  he  does  not  know 
what  they  contain.  It  would  be  incompatible 
with  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  recommend 
or  use  them.  They  are  made  from  prescrip- 
tions that  are  found  helpful  in  certain  diseas- 
es .and  are  then  used  in  the  new,  showv 
dress  as  a  money  speculation  by  the  drug- 
gist or  by  an  enterprising  doctor,  when  the 
latter  will  have  to  break  the  ties  which  had 
heretofore  bound  him  to  the  regular  profes- 
sion ;  or  by  a  company  expressly  formed  for 
that  purpose.  For  the  chemist  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  out  the  constituents  of  .1  pat- 
ent medicine.  But  there  is  rarely  cause 
enough  to  go  to  so  much  trouble.  Those  re- 
markable remedies  come  and  go  like 
rain  and  sunshine.         Their  longevity  de- 
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peuds  upon  the  cash  accounts  of  the  enter- 
prising benefactors  and  their  business  abil- 
ities. However  they  may  be  approprite  rem- 
edies for  certain  troubles  and  may  serve 
their  purpose.  In  serious  cases  though,  you 
may  do  yourself  harm  by  taking  something 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  could 
do  good.  But  besides,  it  will  prevent  you 
from  calling  for  proper  advice  where  it  may 
be  of  great  consequence  to  have  it  in  time, 
There  is  one  character  of  drug  we  would 
warn  you  from  most  earnestly:  that  is 
the  patent  medicine  containing  alcohol, 
which  will  invigorate  the  nerves  and 
make  the  user  feel  stronger  and  livelier 
for  the  time  being,  while  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  drunkard.  Such  patent 
medicines  are  very  popular,  and  no  doubt 
they  make  one  feel  better  as  long  as  the  ef- 
fect lasts. 

As  in  the  quack  advertisement  or  pamph- 
let, the  patent  medicine  vendors  recommen- 
dation makes  use  of  the  old  trick  of  giving 
some  general  symptoms  as  evidence  of  your 
having  exactly  the  disease  which  their  medi- 
cine is  expressly  made  for.  You  will  then 
read  that  a  languid  feeling,  dizziness,  draw- 
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ing  sensations  in  back  and  thighs,  deranged 
digestion,  and  many  other  disorders  of  that 
kind  are  the  signs  of  your  trouble.  Now, 
such  are  the  usual  complaints  in  almost  every 
disease  of  whatever  nature;  and  you  can  see 
at  once  that  such  a  description  will  fit  every 
case  for  which  they  promise  relief. 

It  is  a  similar  experience  a  layman  receives 
when  he  reads  a  medical  book;  he  will  then 
imagine  himself  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
every  trouble  he  reads  about,  because  he  can- 
not discern  the  essential  symptoms  from  the 
unimportant  ones.  It  is  just  this  capacity 
of  discernment  which  makes  the  difference 
between  the  physician  and  the  dabbler,  and 
that  which  enables  the  physician  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis,  for  which  very  object  he 
is  trained.  Sometimes  a  very  slight,  easily 
overlooked  point  will  enable  him  to  recognize 
a  very  grave  situation;  and  the  reverse,  a 
very  alarming  looking  symptom  will  be  of  no 
consequence  m  his  calculation. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  methods  of  some  smart,  reg- 
ular phvsicians  are  not  greatly  at  variance 
from  those  of  the  professional  advertiser. 
They  just  stop  at  the  limit  which  the  utmost 
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stretching  of  the  admissible  would  allow. 
They  have  their  card  in  every  paper,  their 
name  in  every  issue  of  the  home  publication ; 
their  great  deeds  are  reported,  always  "with- 
out their  knowledge/'  by  the  local  reporter, 
who  acquires  a  familiarity  with  the  doctor's 
life  and  the  peculiarieties  of  his  case  in  a 
most  mysterious  manner.  These  doctors  are 
perhaps  greater  artists  than  their  cousin 
"specialists."  Under  all  circumstances, 
they  are  their  superiors  in  hypocrisy.  Such 
men  should  be  equally  shunned;  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  their  more  dignified  com- 
petitors, who  are  too  proud  and  sensitive  to 
use  such  questionable  means  of  increasing 
their  reputation.  It  is  not  to  everybody's 
taste  to  indulge  in  self  praise,  especially  for 
money's  sake. 


CHAPTER  FOUR. 

HOW  THE   STUDENT  OF  MEDICINE  IS  TAUGHT. 

HOW  THE  RATIONAL  DOCTOR  PROCEEDES   IX   HIS 

PRACTICE. DIAGNOSIS    AN    IMPORTANT    PART. 

EXAMPLES   OF    MODERN    TREATMENT. PREVENT- 
IVE   MEDICINE. 

Let  us  now  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  meth- 
ods the  regular  physician  pursues  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  science  and  art.  It 
may  be  best  to  begin  with  a  short  survey  of 
the  schooling  he  receives,  or  should  receive. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  thing 
he  must  know  is  the  formation  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body, 
which  knowledge  we  call  Anatomy;  next 
he  has  to  study  their  functions,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  call  Physiology.  The  lat- 
ter science  is  a  branch  of  the  great  total :  Nat- 
ural Science.  It  is  closely  connected  with 
every  other  branch,  with  Chemistry,  Dynam- 
ics, Electrics,  Meteorology,  Technics,  Geol- 
ogy, Zoology,   Botany.     Even  History  and 
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Geography  will  have  to  be  drawn  on  as 
for  instance  in  tracing  peculiarities  of  races. 
The  field  is  unlimited,  and  all  the  ingenuity 
and  zeal  of  the  most  refined  and  educated 
minds  are  occupied  in  making  new  discover- 
ies and  in  clearing  up  the  innumerable  mys- 
teries of  nature.  Our  present  knowledge  im- 
mensely over-reaches  that  of  former  times, 
still  it  cannot  be  but  a  small  part  of  what 
mankind  has  still  to  learn. 

You  must  understand  that  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  organs  are  not  yet 
cleared  up  to  any  satisfactory  extent.  We 
are  yet  puzzled  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
spleen;  and  even  those  of  the  liver,  which 
every  one  speaks  of  as  an  organ  with  whose 
working  he  is  as  familiar  as  with  his  cook- 
ing stove,  are  greatly  wrapped  in  mystery. 
Digestion,  too,  is  a  complex  of  processes  only 
partially  unfolded.  You  may  infer  that  the 
whole  time  of  an  investigator  may  be  employ- 
ed with  nothing  but  one  special  organ,  and 
that  the  student  who  intends  to  become  a 
practical  physician,  will  have  no  time  to  en- 
ter into  all  parts  of  this  laborious  work. 
Whilst  he  will  be  taught  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  a  general  \va\ .  lie  will  have  to  accept, 
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to  a  great  extent,  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  those  special  scientists  as  a  foundation  for 
his  further  medical  thinking.  Thus  he  will 
arrive  at  a  fair  understandig  of  all  that  the 
best  minds  accept  as  the  truth,  or  at  least. 
the  nearest  to  it. 

The  second  step  in  medical  education  will 
be  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  diseases  and  the  changes  produced 
by  them,  a  science  which  is  called  Pathology. 
This  must  be  a  still  more  inexhaustible  field 
than  that  which  the  healthy  conditions  offer. 
Here  the  finest  and  most  complicated  work 
is  necessary.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  cold 
or  heat,  that  a  poison  or  an  infection  has 
done  the  mischief,  or  that  old  age  has  worn 
out  the  body,  or  that  a  tumor  has  grown ;  but 
to  discover  how  such  things  come  to  pass, 
and  how  they  have  upset  and  altered  the 
tissues,  is  what  we  want  in  order  to  know 
how  best  to  meet  these  disorders.  Here  the 
microscope,  the  chemical  experiment,  and 
whatever  the  natural  sciences  are  able  to  as- 
sist in,  will  be  made  use  of.  The  student 
will  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  main  meth- 
ods of  such  investigations;  be  will  have  to 
be  instructed  as  to  the  great  laws  underlvinsr 
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all  these  changes;  he  will  have  to  learn  to 
recognize  these  changes  of  the  body  in  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  by  all  kinds  of  tests  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  more  or  less  com- 
plicated instruments.  He  will  be  instructed 
how  to  see  and  how  to  calculate;  in  short, 
how  to  diagnose  cases ;  always  being  remind- 
ed to  view  every  single  phenomenon  by  the 
broad  principles  and  laws  which  at  the  time 
govern  medical  thinking. 

Meantime  he  will  be  introduced  into  the 
world  of  remedies;  to  drugs,  to  mechanical, 
chemical,  nutritive  aids,  or  what  else  may 
be  of  service.  He  will  be  shown  what  may 
be  expected  from  each  one  and  he  will  be 
trained  to  apply  according  to  good  sense 
and  reason  that  which  will  seem  the  most 
needed  and  appropriate. 

As  to  surgery,  you  should  view  it  as  one 
of  the  many  means  for  repairing  or  for  re- 
moving or  correcting  diseased  tissues  and* 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  a  science  within 
itself,  but  a  part  of  general  medicine,  and  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  rest  that  often 
when  the  doctor  has  to  choose  between  sur- 
gery and  drugs,  he  will  be  in  doubt  which 
one  to  select.    It  is  not  true  that  he  always 
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uses  the  knife  for  a  certain  trouble,  and  al- 
ways drugs  for  another.  There  is  a  mutual 
exchange  going  on  in  the  views  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  surgery  is  often  shifted  to  medical 
treatment,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  medical 
instruction  is  generally  adapted  to  either 
branch,  but  the  technical,  the  instrumental 
part,  the  handling  of  wounds  and  injuries, 
requires,  for  practical  puropses.  separate 
teaching.  That  certain  men  will  be  better 
qualified  than  others,  to  attend  to  this  part 
of  medicine  which  requires  a  certain  dexter- 
ity and  more  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
"nerve,"  and  that  some  will  have  more  of  a 
natural  inclination  toward  it  than  others, 
needs  not  to  be  emphasized.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  every  physician,  especially  the 
surgeon,  must  have  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  both  branches. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  have 
become  evident  that  the  idea  yet  prevailing 
among  the  people — that  medicine  means 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  th  remedies, 
which  a  benign  providence  has  grown  for 
each  ailment — is  a  very  primitive  and  child- 
ish one.  Likewise,  the  idea  that  the  student 
of  medicine  is  trained  like  a  circus  animal, 
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from  the  simplest  up  to  the  most  dificult  per- 
formance, perhaps  first  in  handling  a  simple 
cold,  then  advancing  slowly  to  a  typhoid 
fever,  is  utterly  erroneous.  He  is  given  the 
chance  to  inform  himself  of  facts  known  to 
his  science  and  is  instructed  how  best  to 
couple  these  facts  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  or  healing.  But  he  will  be 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  educate 
his  reasoning  and  his  good  judgment,  because 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  present  to  him  every 
conceivable  form  of  disease.  Should  he 
reach  a  hundred  years  of  age  he  will  not  have 
time  enough  for  that.  Yet  he  must  know  how 
to  classify  everything  that  comes  before  him 
and  how  to  handle  it,  from  the  instruction 
and  general  training  he  has  received. 

The  term  of  instruction  in  regular  medi- 
cal colleges  has  lately  been  increased  to  four 
years;  but  even  this  is  by  far  less  than  it 
should  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  still  greater  extension  of  time  of  stua>, 
for  the  mass  of  medical  knowledge  accumu- 
lates very  rapidly.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  necessity,  must  continually  improve, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  import,  the  stu- 
dents have  to  become  yearly  better  and  better 
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prepared  as  to  a  general  education,  to  grasp 
this  increase.  The  physician  should  be  the 
most  refined  and  thoroughly  educated  of  all 
professional   men. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  doctor's  methods 
in  real  practice.  He  will  have  first  to  elicit 
the  history  of  the  case,  which  involves  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  the  manner  in 
which  the  disease  began  and  grew,  in  short, 
all  the  information  the  patient  himself  can 
give.  Then  the  doctor  must  examine  the 
patient.  Right  here  let  us  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  further  the  art  of  practice  pro- 
gresses, the  more  improved  and  the  greater  a 
number  of  methods  of  examination  will  be  in 
troduced.  New  facts  are  brought  to  light, 
and  consequently  new  methods  of  recogniz- 
ing them.  Those  physicians,  therefore,  who 
can  do  without  examining  closely,  are  not 
up  to  the  present  standard,  and  ought  not 
to  be  shielded  by  the  pretext  that  hey  know 
everyhing  by  intuition  and  without  going 
through  all  that  trouble.  There  are  many 
diseases  which  cannot  be  understood  at  all 
without  examination.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  chemical  and  microscopical  findings  in 
the  urine  are  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
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Brights  disease,  Diabetes,  etc.  The  physi- 
cian has  recently  been  able  to  recognize  much 
more  rapidly  than  before,  certain  disorders 
of  the  system  by  examining  the  blood ;  and  in 
fact,  in  some  cases  it  is  only  by  so  doing 
the  we  can  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of 
them.  Then  there  are  certain  methods  of 
gaining  access  to  many  organs;  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  throat,  bladder,  etc.  which  otherwise 
could  not  be  examined.  More  recently 
X-Rays  have  aided  in  finding  metallic  for- 
eign bodies,  or  defining  fractures  of  bones, 
detecting  stones  in  liver,  kidneys  or  bladder. 
But  you  must  not  think  that  all  can  be  seen 
by  means  of  this  light;  its  usefulness  is  lim- 
ited. 

However,  the  greatest  gift  that  modern  sci- 
ence has  presented  to  humanity,  is  the  discov- 
ery of  the  microbe  as  the  cause  of  most  fev- 
erish and  epidemic  diseases.  Making  exam- 
inations in  that  direction  in  many  instances 
is  not  only  helpful,  but  a  real  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician. All  tuberculous  troubles  C consump- 
tion), which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the 
lungs,  also  dyptheria,  cholera,  malaria, 
plague,  eresypelas,  and  many  other  internal 
and  surgical  infection-diseases  can  be  ver;- 
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fied  by  the  bacteriologist,  by  which  name  the 
physician  doing  this  particular  work,  is 
known.  Then,  tumors  and  new  growths 
are  recognized  by  the  microscopic  examina 
tion. 

Yon  can  now  judge  of  how  much  value 
proper  examinations  are,  and  you  should 
therefore  rather  encourage  your  doctor  to 
go  to  the  trouble.  You  should  readily  stand 
the  expense  accruing  from  it,  and  you  should 
never  hesitate  to  consent  to  the  employment 
of  a  specialist. 

But  let  us  look  further  into  the  regular 
physician's  work;  let  us  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  part  which  the  diagnosis  plays 

It  may  sometimes  take  only  a  very  short 
time  to  understand  a  case  and  a  short  exam- 
ination may  at  once  set  matters  right;  but 
often  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  and  in  fact  it  will  someiimes 
be  impossible.  There  are  cases  where  iLe 
very  best  minds  will  differ,  or  the  wise  will 
candidly  confess  their  inability  to  deride. 
The  medical  profession  gives  full  credit  to 
men  who  under  such  circumstances  hon- 
estly concede  that  they  do  not  know. 

Ignorant  people  look  at  this  part  of  the 
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doctor's  labors,  the  giving  of  opinions,  as  un- 
important. They  are  misled  by  the  adver- 
tising impostor,  who  offers  his  opinion  free 
of  charge.  He  evidently  values  his  opinion 
very  lightly,  and  either  it  is  worth  nothing 
or  he  pursues  sinster  aims.  For  him  your 
purse  is  certainly  of  greater  interest  than 
the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis.  Diagnosis 
is  the  climax  of  medical  skill,  and  in  the  pro- 
fession no  one  stands  higher  in  esteem  than 
he  who  is  known  to  be  a  line  dignostician. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  have 
an  extensive  experience,  and  must  know  ev- 
erything that  can  be  known  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

Next,  as  to  the  treatment,  the  most  con- 
spicuous part.  We  have  men  tinned  that  there 
is  not  an  herb  for  every  ill.  There  are  only 
a  very  few  diseases  for  which  we  know  a  sure 
so-called  specific  remedy.  We  can  count 
them  on  our  fingers.  In  all  others  the  doc- 
tor has  to  speculate  and  to  calculate  how 
best  to  serve  his  patient.  ITe  may  have  a 
chance  to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  the 
trouble;  say  for  instance,  he  may  remove  a 
bullet,  or  untwist  a  kinked  bowel ;  or  he  may 
amputate  a  decaying  or  mortifying  extrem- 
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ity;  he  may  wash  out  and  destroy  poison- 
ous germs,  and  he  may  do  other  things  for 
that  purpose.      Or  he  may  l)e  ;:ble  to  connter- 
act  the  effects  of  poisons  and  other  harmful 
forces  by  antidotes ;  he  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  slowly  repair  with  drugs  damages  so  re- 
ceived.   In  fevers,  however,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  general  practice,  his  action  will 
be  directed  mosth   towards  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  imperiled  functions  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  withstand  the  deleter- 
ious effects  of  the  germs  until  they  become 
destroyed  by  natures     provisions.       Under 
such  circumstances  he  may  have  to  lower  the 
fever;  at  another  time  to  support  the  heart's 
or  kidney's  action,  or  Improve  the  respira- 
tion, or  whatever  vital  process  is  flagging. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  there  can  be  no 
strict  rule,  and  that  every  case  will  have  its 
own  peculiarities,  and  that  the  doctor's  in- 
terference will  be  of  the  most  varying  na- 
ture.   His  action  will  greatly  depend  upon 
his  judgment;  while  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  stands  upon  the  principles  and  laws  of 
rational  medicine,  which  he  has  made  his 
second  nature.     He  will   generally  have  to 
select  the  remedy  out  of  a  great  number.  They 
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are  not  as  absolute  and  definite  in  their  ef- 
fects as  we  could  wish,  and  one  remedy  may 
do  very  well  with  one  patient  and  badly  with 
another.  Human  natures  differ  and  we  are 
often  not  able  to  see  the  differences.  We  can 
also  understand  how  one  doctor  may  acci- 
dentally select  the  proper  remedy  at  onr-e, 
while  the  other  may  fail.  It  may  be  just  the 
reverse  in  their  next  common  experience.  As 
we  know,  fortunately  about  ninety  per  cent, 
and  perhaps  more,  of  all  feverish  diseases 
get  well  if  let  alone.  So,  very  frequently, 
non-interference  will  be  the  action  of  a  wise 
man,  and  you  should  not  worry  your  doctor, 
if  you  trust  him  at  all,  with  your  reminders 
that  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  patient. 
You  should  not  forget  that  all  drugs  are 
poisons.  They  are  certainly  substances 
which,  under  ordinary  conditions  do  not  be- 
long in  the  human  system.  And  if  you  see  in 
the  audacious  advertisements  of  quacks  or  in 
the  recommendations  of  patent  medicines  the 
boast  that  their  drugs  are  harmless  because 
they  do  not  contain  mineral  poisons,  take  it 
for  an  impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon  your 
ignorance,  because  the  most  fatal  poisons  are 
obtained  from  plants.    However,  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  active  poisons  is  only  justified  if 
they  are  given  to  overcome  serious  condi- 
tions. They  are  thus  administered  on  tbe 
principle  that  yoa  select  the  lesser  evil  of 
two ;  and  should  be  given  only  then,  when  we 
are  sure  that  they  do  no  permanent  harm. 

But  treatment  does  not  consist  solely  of 
drugging.  It  is  very  deplorable  that  so  many 
consider  it  the  oaly  medical  help,  and  ihe 
only  one  for  which  the  doctor  is  entitled  to 
any  credit.  They  force  him.  to  unnecessary 
quackery  or  scheming.  They  wint  to  be  dos- 
ed. You  would  be  astonished  if  you  knew 
how  much  medicine  is  prescribed  as  a  so- 
called  placebo,  as  a  mental  calm  or  a  sug- 
gestion, containing  the  most  innocent  subs- 
tances. To  commit  this  pious  deceit  is  fre- 
quently the  only  proper  course  to  pursue,  for 
the  benefit  of  both. 

The  doctor's  business  then  is  not  merely 
drugging.  Frequently  he  can  do  all  that  is 
necessary  by  applications  of  cold  or  heat, 
the  ordering  of  a  certain  diet,  a  certain  po- 
sition, or  by  massage;  in  short  by  methods 
free  of  drugs.  Then  his  personal,  assuring, 
calming  and  soothing  influence  is  a  great  fac- 
tor for  good. 
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The  physician  who  has  advised  the  mother 
of  an  unconscious  typhiod-fever  patient,  to 
sit  by  the  bedside  and  pinch  his  body  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  stimulate  his  nervous 
system  and  make  him  breath,  has  saved  the 
life  of  the  patient  perhaps  surer  than  if  he 
had  attempted  it  by  medicine. 

But  now  we  have  spoken  so  much  of  cur- 
ing that  it  is  time  to  confess  that  many,  many 
times  we  cannot  cure.  There  are  cases  which 
are  beyond  our  reach;  they  will  be  lost 
whether  one  or  a  hundred  doctors  exhaust 
their  skill.  It  will  be  well  for  the  attendant 
to  prepare  you  for  such  an  outcome;  it  will 
prove  also  that  his  diagnosis  is  correct,  and 
you  will  remember  him  with  increased  con- 
fidence. It  is  true  that  even  the  best  phy- 
sicians make  mistakes,  and  most  frequently 
in  their  predictions  to  the  final  issue;  and 
while  the  brother  physician  may  not  think 
less  of  him  than  before,  the  public  may  take 
quite  another  view.  People  are  often  unjust 
in  this  particular  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  possibilities  and  probabilities  the 
doctor  has  to  contend  with.  Verily,  medical 
art  is  the  art  of  possibilities  and  probabili- 
ties. The  whole  argument  can  be  and  often  is 
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based  upon  nothing  but  the  weight  of  sta- 
tistics and  upon  comparisons  with  perhaps 
very  few  similar  cases.  For  these  reasons  a 
wise  practitioner  will  be  extremely  cautious 
in  his  prediction  (prognosis). 

As  to  chronic  diseases,  they  are  less  amen- 
able to  treatment  than  acute  diseases.  Some, 
of  course,  can  be  cured,  but  a  greater  number 
of  them  can  only  be  made  more  endurable. 
Pains  may  be  relieved  and  the  general  condi- 
tion be  improved  so  as  to  allow  the  patient 
a  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  his  life.    Judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  as  high  an  order 
will  be  required  in  treating     them  as     in 
treating  acute  cases.       However,  such  pa- 
tients will  often  become  tired  out,  as  will 
their  doctors,  and     it     may     be     prudent 
to  change  physicians,  under  a  friendly  agree- 
ment.   What  the  patient  wants,  under  fcuob. 
circumstances,  is  hope,  and  be  is  willing  to 
buy  such  as  he  would  buy  a  ticket  to  a  play, 
to  have  his  mind  relieved  for  a  time.    These 
patients  should  have  as  much     suggestive 
treatment  as  possible  and  the  change  of  doc- 
tors is  one  of  the  many  suggestive  remedies. 
Thus  a  sensible  physician  will  do  r'ght  to 
make  such  a  proposition  himself. 
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All  we  have  said  thus  far  looks  rather 
simple  and  matter  of  fact.  As  soon  though, 
as  you  begin  a  closer  investigation  as  to  how 
the  knowledge  which  has  led  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  cause  and  nature  of  a  disease 
has  been  gained  and  how  the  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  worked  out,  then  the  im- 
mense amount  of  hard  labor  and  ingenuity 
spent  on  it,  will  come  to  your  perception,  and 
you  will  begin  to  appreciate  medical  science 
and  those  who  properly  apply  its  teachings 
to  suffering  humanity  much  more.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  a  glance  at  some  diseases,  as 
examples,  and  see  what  modern  science  has 
done  with  and  for  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  diseases  met  by  the 
serum-therapy,  which  means  treatment  by  in- 
jection of  a  part  of  the  blood  of  an  animal, 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  into  the  system 
of  a  sick  person.  A  few  words  as  to  the  mi- 
crobes (mostly  germs).  Each  kind  causing  a 
particular  disease,  they  had  to  be  isolated  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  experiments,  un- 
til each  became  as  well  recognizable  as  the 
seed  of  a  certain  vegetable.  Then  its  poison- 
ous action  on  the  human  body  had  to  be  ex- 
amined  into,     and   experiments  had   to  be 
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made  on  animals  to  begin  with.  Then  it  was 
learned  that  different  species  of  animals  had 
a  different  natural  power  of  resisting  those 
poisons.  It  was  also  learned  that  the  poison- 
ous substances  could  be  made  milder  in  their 
effects  by  certain  processes ;  one  of  them  be- 
ing their  inoculation  into  animals  which  had 
a  great  natural  resisting  power.  And  when 
it  was  found  that  the  blood  taken  from  such 
animals  acted  as  a  protective  to  the  human 
body  when  injected,  the  idea  to  use  such  meth- 
ods as  a  curative  and  protective  treatment 
was  apparent. 

From  this  long  and  tedious  chain  of  specu- 
lation and  experiment  practical  results  of 
the  greatest  blessings  were  finally  obtained, 
and  still  more  will  be  obtained  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  on  such 
principles  has  unfortunately  not  given  all  the 
satisfaction  which,  from  the  first  enthusiasm 
over  it,  was  expected ;  still  the  method  is  yet 
used  on  men,  and  in  veterinary  examinations 
it  is  still  the  most  reliable  way  to  detect  the 
disease.  But  in  another  disease,  one  which 
before  that  time  was  feared  as  one  of  the 
most  murderous  and  relentless  scourges, 
the  treatment  by  anti-toxin  has  proven  al- 
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most  a  sure  preventive  and  curative  rem- 
edy. We  refer  to  dyptheria  which  formerly 
had  a  death-rate  running  up  to,  from 
fifty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  and  which  uow 
is  reduced  to  perhaps  nine  per  cent.  Think 
of  the  glorious  triumph  of  real  science. 

But  in  order  to  show  the  twisted,  uneven, 
road,  medical  investigation  has  to  tread,  let 
us  say  a  few  words  about  another  disease. 
You  all  know  the  trouble  called  Goitre,  an  en- 
largement of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  situated 
around  the  wind-pipe.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  tumor-like  swelling  was  and  is  re- 
moved by  surgery.  Now,  whenever  the  gland 
was  entirely  taken  away,  a  very  strange  con- 
dition resulted.  There  followed  mental  de- 
cline, puffness  of  the  skin,  a  constant  quiver 
of  the  muscles,  disturbed  heart  action,  and  fi 
rally  death.  To  avoid  these  evil  consequences, 
we  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  ueave  a  por- 
tion of  the  gland,  inferring  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  product  of  this  gland  to  the  gener- 
al economy  of  the  system  could  not  be  spared. 
Further  experiment  and  investigation  prov- 
ed that  such  was  the  fact  and  extending  the 
same  principle  to  other  similarly  constructed 
elands  ill  the  bodv  a  number  of  mysterious 
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diseases  found  by  and  by  an  explanation. 

To  return  to  the  Goitre,  it  was  but  natural 
to  try  the  substitution  of  the  destroyed 
gland  by  such  of  the  corresponding  glands  of 
animals.  Imagine  the  gratification  of  the 
medical  world  when  this  calculation  turn- 
ed out  to  be  correct,  since  in  fact  a  great 
many  sufferers  were  benefited  and  some 
cured. 

Not  to  tire  you.  let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  an- 
other example  of  scientific  methods  of  think- 
ing and  studying,  at  Epilepsy  (fits). 
We  may  fill  a  library  with  the  books 
and  papers  written  on  this  subject 
and  while  Aunt  Lucinda  will  assure 
you  that  her  neighbor's  step-son  was  perfect- 
ly cured  of  ^fits"  by  mating  onions,  and  while 
the  wonder  doctor  will  show  you  testimoni- 
als that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  infallible 
remedy;  the  scientific  physician  is  working 
hard  at  the  explanation  of  even  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  However  we  know  many  of 
the  conditions  connected  with  such  cases. 
Thus  we  kow  that  scars,  bone  chips,  abscess- 
es, tumors  and  cavities  of  the  brain  may  be 
the  causes,  and  that  a  cure  may  be  effected 
J>y  removing  them.  But.  the  difficulty  often 
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will  arise,  where  to  locate  the  place  of 
disorder  in  the  brain.  Evidently  we  cannot 
expose  the  whole  of  it,  and  even  if  we  could, 
we  would  not  find  the  trouble  if  situated 
deeper  in  the  brain,  without  cutting  it  into 
pieces.  By  accumulated  observations  and  by 
tabulating  the  symptoms  during  life  and 
comparing  them  with  the  findings  at  the  post 
mortem  examinations,  through  years  and 
years,  and  from  any  and  every  country ;  we 
came  to  understand  that  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  stand  in  direct  connection  with  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  did  we  get 
information  as  to  the  relation  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  extremities  to  well  de- 
fined parts  of  the  brain.  This  led  to  exten- 
sive experiments  on  animals  (principally 
monkeys)  until  a  map  of  the  brain  was  con- 
structed, defining  a  great  many  undisputed, 
so-called  centres  for  a  great  number  of  mus- 
cles. We  now,  other  circumstances  being  fa- 
vorable, are  enabled  to  open  the  skull  at  the 
exact  place  where  the  trouble  is  situated  and 
succeed  often  in  coring  cases  of  epilepsy 
which  formerly  defied  every  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 
From  these  examples  you  will  surely  see 


how  intricate  and  laborious  scientific  work 
is.  and  that  a  mere  accumulation  of  prescrip- 
tions of  accidentally  discovered  drugs,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  manipulations 
does  not  fit  a  man  for  a  regular  physician  of 
a  higher  type.  You  can  appreciate  what  an 
enormous  difference  there  is  between  sci- 
entific (rational)  medicine  and  those 
^schools"  with  fixed  dogmas  and  arbitrarily 
moulded  "principles."  which  allow  the  zeal- 
ous pupil  to  traverse  the  whole  realm  of 
their  medical  wisdom  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months !  How  childish  it  is  to  construe  nat- 
ure's plans  in  a  few  handy  glittering  senten- 
ces, while  before  the  vision  of  the  scientist  a 
boundless  ocean  of  wonders  stretches  of 
which  only  unceasing  diving  may  bring  ever 
so  small  a  particle  to  light! 

Yet,  that  is  by  no  means  all  that  scientific 
medicine  has  done  for  mankind.  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  her  two  youngest 
daughters,  have  added  services  which  will  be 
appreciated  at  the  same  ratio  as  civilization 
will  become  conscious  of  itself,  because  civi- 
lization owes  its  progress  mainly  to  them. 
Hygiene,  teaching  how  to  make  life  healthy, 
and   Preventive    medicine,   teaching  protee- 
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tion  against  disease,  are  the  outcome  of  hard 
labor  of  the  most  extensive  scope.  There  is 
not  a  single  point  in  human  affairs,  individual 
and  social ;  not  one  relation  between  man 
and  his  surroundings,  that  is  not  inquired 
into.  Eating  and  drinking,  home,  school, 
and  church,  mental  and  bodily  labor, 
pleasure,  attire  and  adornment,  sleep  and 
rest,  in  short,  no  phase  of  life  is  left  out  of 
its  investigation. 

But  let  us  speak  principally  of  preventive 
Medicine,  not  because  it  is  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  two,  but  because  it  is  germane 
to  our  discussion.  And  in  order  not  to 
over-step  proper  limits,  let  us  mainly  pre- 
sent to  you  the  immense  good  which  accrued 
from  that  science  in  connection  with  what  we 
call  infectious  diseases,  which  means  those 
caused  by  organized  poisons  finding  entrance 
into  the  human  system. 

Almost  all  feverish  and  epidemic  diseases 
are  due  to  them,  as  we  have  stated  before. 
Recollecting  what  was  said  in  connection 
with  treatment,  the  methods  of  prevention 
will  be  better  understood.  Since  we 
know  the  microbes  of  some  diseases,  we  may 
say,  personally,  and  can  recognize  them  al- 
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most  as  well  as  a  gardner  recognizes  the  dif- 
ferent seeds  of  his  vegetables,  and  since  we 
have  learned  where  they  thrive  and  how 
they  get  into  the  human  body,  we  have  also 
learned  how  to  destroy  or  avoid  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  malaria, 
plague  and  many  of  the  surgical  diseases 
can  be  prevented,  and  epidemics  from  such 
sources  stopped  short.  The  microbes  of  oth- 
er diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  measles,  are 
not  yet  unraveled  and  therefore  our  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  not  so  satisfactory. 
Nevertheless,  against  some  of  these  latter, 
small-pox  for  example,  methods  of  protec- 
tion have  been  worked  out  by  speculation  and 
experiment. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  such  measures.  The 
typhoid  fever  and  the  cholera  germ  lives  in 
water;  boiling  destroys  them.  So  we  allow 
nothing  but  boiled  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes,  where  either  of  these  dis- 
eases show  its  presence. — The  germs  of  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever  are  carried  from  man 
to  man  by  certain  kinds  of  mosquitos.  By 
protection  against  the  latter  either  disease 
is  avoided. — Surgical  diseases,  almost  all  of 
which  are  due  to  germs,  are  obviously  pre- 
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vented  by  scrupulous  cleanliness,  not  allow* 
ing  dangerous  germs  to  come  in  contact  with 
wounds. 

This  all  sounds  very  simple,  but  as  you 
see,  it  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  find  it 
out.  Now  then,  need  we  explain  how  from 
tlie  precepts  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medi- 
cine, the  longevity  of  the  human  race  has 
grown?  How  the  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  former  ages;  ep- 
idemics have  lost  their  terror,  and  how  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  individual  has  pro- 
fitted?  Who  can  imagine  how  many  lives 
have  been  and  will  be  saved  by  the  results  of 
the  glorious  labors  of  the  medical  investigat- 
ors who  made  their  discoveries  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  lives?  Is  it  not  true 
that  these  gains  in  human  happiness  are 
greater  than  those  derived  from  telegraph 
and  steam? 

Again,  all  this  we  owe  to  scientific  medi- 
cine, to  the  regular  physician,  and  not  one 
iota  to  the  "Pathtet"  and  dabbler. 

You  will  then  understand  that  the  regular 
doctor  has  to  be  a  sanitarian  also;  and  that 
he  must  pursue  this  part  of  his  duty  not  as 
a  hobby  only,  or  in  a  by-way,  but  consider 
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it  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  calling.  The 
public  should  look  at  in  the  same  way.  Tf 
any  prediction  appears  well  founded,  it  is 
this,  that  the  doctor,  especially  the  family 
physician  will  by  and  by,  as  civilization  pro- 
gresses, become  the  regular  rewarded  adviser 
in  all  sanitary  matters  personal  and 
social.  He  will  be  employed  more 
in  preventing  than  in  treating  disease. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Chinaman  pays  his  doc- 
tor only  as  long  as  he  stays  well ;  we  perhaps 
will  adopt  his  custom.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  compensation  to  the  doctor  for  the 
loss  of  trade  which  necessarily  follows  the 
prevention  of  diseases  and  which  condition 
he  himself  is  charged  to  bring  about.  Let 
us  hope  then,  that  a  great  part  of  the  medi- 
cal work  of  the  future  will  be  sanitation,  and 
that  the  people  will  prefer  to  pay  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  health  rather  than  for  a 
rescue  from  disease. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

THE    OCCASIONAL    AND   THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR. — < 
THE   TRUE   SPECIALIST. — HOW   TO    SELECT    HIM. 

BE   CONSIDERATE  OP  THE  DOCTOR,   HE   IS  VERY 

SENSITIVE. STICK   TO    YOUR    FAMILY       PHYSIC' 

IAN ; — BE  NOT  INFLUENCED   BY   OUTSIDERS. — DO 

NOT  CALL  ON  EVERY   PHYSICIAN   IN  TOWN. DO 

NOT  SEND  UNNECESSARILY  AT  NIGHT. — AND  NOT 

ALWAYS  "AT  ONCE." DO  NOT      GOSSIP      ABOUT 

DOCTORS. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  impres* 
sed  the  reader  with  the  wisdom  of  selecting  a 
regular  physician,  which  means  the  man  who 
has  been  trained  in,  and  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  views  of  scientific  medicine;  then 
we  may  proceed  to  take  up  the  practical  side 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  public  and 
the  doctor.  We  will  investigate  at  least  some 
of  the  more  important  points  which  insure 
profitable  relationship  or  which,  when  ne* 
glected  may  make  it  extremely  disagreeable 
and  even  dangerous. 
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Let  us  divide  the  practicing  physician  in- 
to three  classes:  the  occasional  doctor,  the 
family  physician,  and  the  specialist  proper. 
We  will  consider  the  last  first,  and  by  the 
term  "specialist"  we  now  refer,  not  to  that 
advertising  charlatan  of  whom  we  have  spok- 
en, but  to  the  honest,  learned,  regular  physic- 
ian, who  has  familiarized  himself  with  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  medical  art  more  inti- 
mately than  the  man  who  has  to  apply  his 
mind  and  work  to  the  whole  field  of  medicine 
Medical   "Literature    (books   and   journals) 
have  increased  so  enormously  that  it  is  an 
impossibility  for  any  one  human  being  to 
study  them  all,  or  even  to  take  a  glance  at 
them.    A  specialist,  giving  his  attention  to 
one  subject,  will  have  time  to  go  deep  into  it 
and  by  limiting  his  practice  to  the  one  kind 
of  disease  will  become  a  quicker  and  better 
diagnostician,  and  more  dexterous  in  hand- 
ling the  instruments  for    examination    and 
treatment.    He  will  then  become  the  adviser 
of  the  general  practitioner  whenever  the  lat- 
ter should  need  him.    The  specialist  will  con- 
sequently be  less  in  general  touch  with  the 
laity,  while  he  will  have  to  remain  in  close 
professional  and  scientific  contact  with  the 
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general  practitioner.  He  will  be,  when  his 
aid  is  desired,  recommended  by  the  doctor 
to  the  patient,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  the  lat- 
ter to  be  controlled  by  such  advice  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  some  good  lay-friend  "who 
had  the  same  trouble"  as  he  or  she  "positively 
knows,"  and  who  was  cured  by  Dr.  Jones  or 
Smith.  Naturally  your  doctor,  if  he  is  to  be 
trusted  at  all,  will  know  more  about  such 
matters  than  people  who  never  studied  med- 
icine. Often  the  family  physician  will  be 
just  as  well  prepared  to  attend  to  such  spec- 
ial cases  as  the  specialist.  However,  beware 
of  the  general  practitioner  who  brags  of  be- 
ing a  general  specialist, who  pretends  to  know 
anything  and  everything  as  well  as  any 
other  living  being.  He  must  be  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool. 

Let  us  speak  now  about  the  occasional  doc- 
tor; we  mean  he  who  is  not  considered  the 
regular  family  physician.  Single  people, 
healthy  people  and  such  as  do  not  believe 
much  in  doctors,  may  nevertheless  occasion- 
ally get  into  tight  quarters  when  they  will 
cry  out  for  medical  aid.  They  will  have  no 
time  perhaps  for  investigating  the  merits  of 
the  different  doctors.    Friends  and  neighbors 
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will  supply  them  possibly  with  whom  they 
consider  the  best  man,  which  of  course 
means:  their  own  physician.  Under  such 
circumstances  yov  should  make  it  a  rule  not 
to  allow  any  one  but  a  regular  physician  to 
treat  you  or  prescribe  for  you.  Rut  in  cases 
where  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  investigate 
the  question,  whom  to  call  in  or  on,  you 
should  not  follow  the  advice  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry ;  you  should  proceed  sensibly,  as 
you  would  in  a  law-suit  of  importance.  Yon 
surely  will  not  engage  a  lawyer,  because  the 
first  woman  asked  assures  you  that  he  won 
a  case  for  her  or  her  grandmother.  Tt  in 
true,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  unac- 
quainted to  secure  reliable  information  as  to 
the  qualities  of  doctors.  Few  people  are  lble 
to  judge,  and  if  they  are,  they  will  be  pre- 
judiced  in  favor  of  their  own  physician.  If 
you  ask  druggists  or  people  in  near  contact 
with  doctors,  they  will,  from  business  reas- 
ons, recommend  the  man  from  whom  they 
draw  the  greatest  profit;  him  who  for  in- 
stance, sends  his  prescriptions  to  thom  or 
buys  frcm  them.  You  surely  will  not  ask  one 
physician  as  to  the  qualities  of  another.  It 
you  do  he  will  evade  an  answer.    How  then 
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are  you  to  find  the  man  best  suited  to  your 
wants  ?  If  you  are  a  newcomer,  perhaps  your 
old  family  physician  has  directed  you  to  some 
one  in  the  new  home.  If  such  direction  is  not 
at  your  disposal,  the  best  way  to  gain  your 
point  is  this ;  Get  the  person  whom  you  con- 
sider the  best  informed  and  most  indepen- 
dent of  your  new  acquaintances;  ask  him  or 
her  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  physician 
whom  he  or  she  considers  the  most  reliable. 
Try  to  find  out  whether  your  candidate  is 
a  gentleman.  This  first  point  is  essential, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  get  information  as  to 
that  from  your  lady  neighbors,  who,  as  a 
rule,  know  every  mean  or  criminal  thing 
about  every  man  or  woman  in  town.  Take 
then  the  man  who  has  the  shortest  list  of  mis- 
deeds. Next  you  will  ascertain  whether  the 
man  is  a  regular  physician  or  not.  You  will, 
if  you  desire  to  be  still  further  on  the  safe 
side,  enquire  whether  he  belongs  to  a  so- 
ciety of  regular  physicians.  If  so,  you  may 
try  him;  you  will  have  escaped  the  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  sharper  or  an 
ignorant  "pathist"  of  some  kind. 

There  are  many  good  and  reliable  regulars 
however,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  medical 
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organization  for  one  reason  or  another;  and 
many  weak  brothers  who  are  members.  But 
those  who  are  members  give  at  leasl  some 
guarantee  of  being  gentlemen,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived a  training  in  their  art  sufficient  to  se- 
cure a  diploma  from  an  acknowledged  col- 
lege. So  you  may  say  that  the  belonging  to 
such  societies  does  not  give  assurance  of  per 
fection,  but  it  does  assure  the  minimum 
of  fitness  which  will  do  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Do  not  believe  that  medical  societies  are 
formed  as  business  schemes  for  robbing  the 
people.  Their  purposes  are  for  scientific  gaiu, 
for  promotion  of  good-fellowship  and  ele- 
vation of  the  profession  in  general.  They 
are  not  a  menace  to  the  people  in  any  sense 
and  are  not  intended  for  mercenary  or  sel- 
fish ends,  as  you  will  find  out  by  reading  the 
"Code  of  Ethics." 

Xow,  in  the  selecting  of  a  physician  e\i- 
dently  many  other  considerations  will  come 
into  play,  and  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  aa 
useless  to  war  against  them.  You  will  per- 
haps prefer  the  man  of  your  nationality,  or 
one  on  your  social  level  or  of  a  higher  or.e, 
(surely  never  the  reverse ) .    You  will  perhaps 
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prefer  a  member  of  your  church  or  of  the 
order  you  belong  to,  or  the  man  who  lives 
nearest  to  you.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  the 
older  one  to  the  younger,  or  vice  versa,  or 
you  will  like  the  well  dressed  better  than  the 
slovenly.  That  cannot  be  helped;  yea,  if 
must  be  so;  it  is  so  in  every  department  of 
social  life.  It  is  so  in  selecting  a  wife  or  a 
husband.  If  it  were  not,  then  only  one,  the 
best  one,  would  have  a  chance  to  prosper; 
and  who  is  the  best? 

Now  as  to  the  family  physician :  He  is  the 
man  who  by  an  express  understanding  will 
be  your  constant  adviser.  To  make  the  right 
selection  is  (especially  for  families  where 
there  are  young  daughters)  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  is  looked  upon  not  only  as 
the  attendant  in  all  cases  of  sickness 
that  may  occur  in  the  family,  but 
also  as  the  advisor  in  the  many  af- 
fairs whore  social  and  medical  feat- 
ures blend.  You  will  already  have  under 
stood  that  following  the  laws  of  Hygi- 
ene is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
modern  life.  The  family  physician  is  the 
man  to  provide  you  with  advise  as  to  the 
most  healthful  provisions  just  as  naturally 
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as  the  butcher  provides  you  with 
meat.  He  will  tell  you  how  to  at- 
tend to  ventilation,  to  your  drink- 
ing water,  to  the  proper  disinfection  of  the 
rooms,  to  diet,  etc.  The  family  physician 
may  become  your  intimate  friend  in  time, 
and  the  more  a  mutual  confidence  prevails, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

How  is  he  to  be  chosen?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  ought  to  be  more  carefully  se- 
lected than  the  occasional  attendant.  You 
will  likely  employ  one  of  those  who  has  prov- 
en to  you  on  occasions,  that  he  possesses  the 
desirable  qualifications;  or  you  will  take 
your  full  time  to  get  reliable  information 
through  reliable  people. 

In  your  behavior  toward  the  family  physi- 
cian do  not  forget  that  your  relation  is  one  of 
reciprocity.  Do  not  expect  him  to  discharge 
his  part  of  the  obligation  whilst  you  consider 
yourself  to  have  done  your  duty  merely  by 
choosing  him.  That  will  never  do  in  a  com- 
pact of  common  and  mutual  interest.  Do 
not  treat  him  like  a  slave,  but  as  your  equal 
in  the  contract.  It  is  true  that  you  can  have 
another  physician  at  any  time,  but  he  can 
also  get  another  patron  just  as  well ;  and  if 


you  then  should  need  him  badly,  he  may  pre- 
fer to  see  another  case,  which  he  finds  more 
congenial.  To  be  considerate  toward  others 
is  the  first  law  for  the  refined  and  sensible; 
and  the  brutish  will  soon  find  out  that  the 
golden  rule  reigns  supreme  here.  Your 
doctor  may  be  of  somewhat  meek  tempera- 
ment, perhaps  be  too  submissive  and  over- 
anxious to  hold  your  custom,  as  his  wants 
may  demand  every  dollar  he  can  earn;  but 
do  not  take  advantage  of  such  circumstan- 
ces ;  do  not  be  exacting  and  boasting  over  the 
value  of  your  patronage.  And  above  all, 
do  not  ask  him  to  give  you  wholesale  quota- 
tions. 

The  very  fact  that  he  knows  you  and  your 
children's  natures  and  peculiarities  better 
than  any  one  else,  makes  his  services  much 
more  valuable  to  you.  Try  to  get  into  a  per- 
fectly confidential,  upright  relation  so  that 
he  will  not  need  to  use  policy  in  his  dealings 
with  you.  He  will  then  save  you  money  and 
anguish ;  he  will  be  straightforward  in  giving 
bis  opinions;  he  will  not  hesitate  to  get  the 
advice  of  specialists  or  other  physicians,  if 
he  should  deem  it  of  advantage  to  you.  He 
will   look  after  your  interests  with   much 
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more  zeal  than  mere  duty  demands.    He  will, 
in  a  word,  be  your  friend  in  addition. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  why  the  doc- 
tor is  the  most  sensitive  among  all  profess- 
ional men.  One  of  the  causes,  no  doubt,  is, 
that  he  is  in  a  different  position  from  other 
business  men.  What  he  sells,  so  to  speak,  is 
really  a  part  of  himself.  If  a  grocery  man 
sells  you  poor  sugar,  it  is  in  the  end  the  sugar 
that  is  bad  and  not  the  grocer.  The  doctor's 
stock  in  trade  is  the  out-put  of  his  brain, 
of  bis  own  self.  If  his  work  is  blamed,  he 
is  blamed  personally.  The  lawyer  is  protect- 
ed by  the  iron  rules  and  dictates  of  the 
law ;  he  can  shield  himself  behind  them.  Not 
so  with  the  doctor.  He  has  liberty  to  follow 
the  prevalent  ideas  and  theories  or  not,  as 
he  may  choose,  and  people  do  not  know 
whether  his  calculations  are  correct  or  not. 
and  do  not  care  to  know.  So  then  the  results 
are  the  only  visible  proof,  which  they  go  by. 
All  this  he  has  continually  before  his  eyes, 
and  his  reputation  being  under  the  sword 
of  Damocles  every  hour  and  minute,  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  very  sensitive. 

Further;  his  practical  success  depends  so 
much  upon  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  and 
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as  confidence  is  such  a  tender  and  fickle 
plant,  the  occasions  to  see  it  wither,  without 
any  fault  of  his,  are  immeasurably  more  fre- 
quent in  his  business  than  in  any  other  oc- 
cupation. To-day  a  God,  to-morrow  a  Devil ; 
that  is  his  most  common  experience.  Who 
can  tell  what  in  the  act  of  a  doctor  will  im- 
press unfavorably,  now  the  refined  lady  and 
now  the  coarse  laborer?  The  most  incredi- 
bly trifling  movement,  a  single  word,  a  mere 
glance  from  the  doctor,  may  wake  the  dis- 
trust of  the  watchful  patient.  Sympathy  and 
antipathy — who  can  account  for  them? 

How  much  more  will  the  least  word,  or  the 
poisonous  "faint  praise"  of  another  physi- 
cian, a  simple  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  a  slight 
grin  or  a  twist  of  the  face,  affect  the  excita- 
ble chords  of  that  susceptible  quality:  con- 
fidence? No  wonder  that  doctors  feel  so  easi- 
ly outraged  by  the  manner  of  their  col- 
leagues; that  so  much  strife  exists  among 
them  and  that  they  try  to  regulate 
their  behavior  toward  each  other  by  strict 
rules.  It  must  often  look  ridiculous  to  out- 
siders. Unfortunately  there  will  always  be 
some  men  in  the  profession  who  are  not  gen- 
tlemen, and  there  are  ways  to  do  things  so 
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adroitly  that  laws  and  regulations  will  not 
reach  the  hypocrite.  That  should  make  the 
public  so  much  more  distrustful  of  the  shoul- 
der-shrugger  and  the  man  who  cannot  sup- 
press a  smile  when  the  name  of  a  brother 
physician  is  mentioned. 

So  your  best  policy  will  be  to  remain 
steadfast  to  the  confidence  you  have  placed 
in  your  family  physician,  whom  you  have 
found  trustworthy,  as  long  as  you  have  not 
become  fully  convinced  of  his  unworthiness. 
One  can  almost  judge  of  the  refinement  and 
intelligence  of  a  family  from  their  behavior 
toward  their  doctor.  The  more  cultured  and 
intelligent,  the  less  will  there  be  of  changes 
and  quarrels. 

If  the  doctor  makes  a  mistake,  no  unnec- 
essary resentment  should  be  shown.  It  is  bad 
policy.  If  you  cannot  suppress  or  hide 
a  well-founded  distrust  for  your  doc- 
tor, you  had  better  discharge  him,  if  he  does 
not  suggest  to  leave  himself.  But  do  it  in  a 
considerate  manner.  Do  not  sulk;  nothing 
is  more  disturbing  to  the  necessary  freedom 
of  the  doctor's  mind.  It  puts  him  to  a  great 
strain ;  it  will  almost  paralyze  his  judgment. 


and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  patient  will 
suffer  in  consequence. 

It  is  true  that  much  will  depend  upon  the 
doctor's  ways  and  his  general  conduct,  aside 
from  his  medical  attainments.  While  one 
will  at  once  captivate  your  fullest  confidence 
by  an  undefinable  influence,  which  we  call 
magnetism;  the  other,  perhaps,  the  abler 
man,  will,  by  too  much  modesty,  or  too  great 
a  reserve  make  you  suspicious  as  to  his  abil- 
ity. Unfortunately  there  can  be  no  rule 
given  that  will  assist  in  solving  the  problem. 
It  is  the  patient's  own  sentiment  which  will 
dictate.  All  we  can  do  is  to  warn  you,  not  to 
judge  too  much  from  external  appearances, 
and  to  advise  you  to  be  as  polite  to  the  doctor 
as  one  cultured  person  should  be  to  another. 
To  call  out  to  the  husband  in  the  doctor's 
presence,  "Jim,  get  another  doctor,"  or  sim- 
ilar remarks,  will  not  be  exactly  proper. 

If  you  are  just  though,  you  will  see  that  the 
cause  of  such  undesirable  conditions  may  be 
with  you  and  not  the  doctor.  "Many  fami- 
lies,' 'says  a  contemporary,*  "are  naturally 
fickle  and  capricious  and  cannot  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  adhere  to  their  doctor  even  from 
one  day  to  the  next;  no  matter  how  earnest- 
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ly  one  tries  to  serve  and  satisfy  them ;  they 
will  quickly  become  wearied  and  dishearten- 
ed, and  will  insist  upon  consultations  even 
in  the  most  triffiing  ailments,  perhaps  change 
about  with  astonishing  rapidity  first  from 
one  physician  to  another ;  then  to  a  prescrib- 
ing druggist  or  irregular  practitioner,  and 
will  finally  wind  up  with  a  quack  medicine 
or  a  quack  doctor.  Others,  truer,  will  adhere 
to  you  with  steady  confidence.  Again,  some 
people,  indeed  whole  families,  will  turn  as 
rudely  and  maliciously  against  you,  as  soon 
as  deaths  occur,  as  if  you  kept  the  book  of 
life  and  controlled  the  hand  of  God. 

Looking  more  closely  into  that  sometimes 
incredible  fickleness,  which  evidently  must 
hurt  the  patients,  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  end,  more  than  the  doctors;  one  can 
understand  how  persons  enfeebled  and  ex- 
hausted by  long  disease,  may  lose  control  of 
their  minds  and  wills;  but  when  it  is  a  trait 
of  temperament  and  character,  then  it  is  ex- 
plainable only  as  a  defect  of  good  sense  or 
want  of  the  real  culture  and  refinement  which 
teaches  mastery  over  mind  and  body,  not  al- 
lowing them  to  become  influenced  by  every 
whim,   without  the  assistance     of     reason. 
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And  in  fact,  persons  who  act  so  toward  the 
physician  are  not  those  that  the  world  would 
admire  for  their  mental  qualities. 

We  see  the  very  same  foolish  giving  away 
to  a  hysterical,  skittish  disposition  in  per- 
sons of  untrained  minds,  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  an  accident  themselves,  or  when 
they  are  relatives  of  the  victim,  or  even  no 
more  than  bystanders.  Then  every  and  all 
doctors  and  quacks  and  wise  women  in  reach 
will  be  sent  for  promiscuously.  No  one  will 
finally  know  who  is  desired  and  the  doctors 
and  quacks  will  fight  over  the  prey.  More- 
over, the  final  victor  will  not  have  that  happy 
sensation  of  an  unhampered  field  for  his 
skill,  which  is  so  important  for  doing  good 
work." 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  officiousness  of  the 
neighbor  friend,  or  perhaps  of  a  stran 
ger,  using  the  telephone  for  summoning  help 
which  afterwards  must  turn  out  embarrass- 
ing. Why  not  inquire  after  the  family  phy- 
sician, or  if  (he  sick  or  dying  person  should 
have  none  or  be  able  to  speak,  quickly 
consult  and  get  the  nearest  doctor  or 
call    the    city    physician      or      whomsoever 
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circumstances  may  recommend?  It  is 
foolish  to  send  or  telephone  for  every  one. 
The  annoying  circumstances  so  often  met 
on  such  occasions,  have  made  the  very  best 
men  shy  of  responding  to  accident  calls. 
Aside  from  the  mortification  to  the  doctor 
and  patient,  (if  he  is  a  person  of  culture) 
there  is  also  the  business  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. Who  will  pay  the  doctors  who  are 
not  retained?  The  person  who  has  called 
them  in,  or  the  person  who  has  been  hurt? 
The  physician  evidently  spent  time,  and  of- 
ten cash  for  a  carriage  and  other  things.  Tf 
the  doctors  were  not  such  foolish  humanita- 
rians they  would  and  should  not  hesitate  to 
insist  upon  due  recompensation,  if  necessary 
by  law,  from  the  person  who  secured  them. 

The  same  lack  of  good  sense  is  often  shown 
in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  disease,  when  all 
and  every  doctor  in  the  town  will  be  called  in, 
either  one  after  the  other,  or  all  in  a  lump. 
The  foolish  idea  that  many  know  more  than 
few,  can  obviously  hold  good  only  where  ev- 
ery one  of  the  many  is  at  least  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  first  engaged,  otherwise  it  is 
like  pouring  water  into  the  milk.  Surely  here 
the  old  proverb,   "many    cooks    spoil    the 
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broth,"  will  be  applied  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety.   But  not  going  by  such  generalities, 
use  your  good  sense,  which  will  tell  you  that 
one  unharrassed  mind  will  act  more  sensi- 
bly than  a  number  under  pressure  and  diffi- 
culties and  with  divided  views  and  responsi- 
bilities.   Leave  it  to  your  attendant  to  se- 
lect consultants,  let  him  have  just  what  he 
wants;  or  dismiss  him.    It  will  not,  though, 
be  prudent  "to  change  horses  while  you  are 
crossing  a  stream."    The  new  man  will  per- 
haps take  up  such  treatment  as  the  old  one 
has  already  found  of  no  avail;  perhaps  he 
will   discontinue  the  other's  remedies  just 
when  they  begin  to  benefit;  or  he  will  not 
know  the  previous  course  of  the  case  so  well, 
and  in  many  other  respects  he  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage.    So  do  not  have  a  whole  score 
of  doctors  attend  at  one  time.    Do  not  think 
that  it  does  good;  neither  is  it  stylish  nor 
grand  looking,  for  just  among  the  most  high 
ly  cultured  and  the  most  aristocratic  you 
will  find  a  healthy  restriction  as  to  attendant 
doctors.    There  will  be  one  only,  and  that  one 
will  select  one  or  two  men  for  special  assist- 
ance and  consultation,  if  he  deem  it  advis- 
able. 
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Often  though  it  is  not  the  patient's  wish 
that  the  attending  physician  be  dismissed 
and  another  called  in;  it  will  be  the  work 
rather  of  the  wise  lady  next  door,  or  a  mid- 
wife, or  some  other  busy-body,.  They  will 
make  use  of  every  kind  of  persuasive  means, 
repeat  or  invent  unfounded  stories,  give  in- 
stances of  ignorance  and  lack  of  attention 
or  other  falsehoods  about  the  attending  phy- 
sician. Only  in  a  few  instances  will  these 
advices  be  actuated  by  well  founded  opinions, 
or  by  a  true  desire  to  do  good.  They  will  be 
dictated  by  prejudice  and  possibly  still 
worse,  will  be  the  paid  exertions  of  a  dis- 
guised drummer  for  another  doctor.  Be  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  such  advisers ;  they  are 
not  easily  recognized.  But  once  put  on  the 
track,  you  may  suspect  them  from  over-zeal, 
and  overpraise.  This  whole  class  of  advisers 
is  very  harmful.  They  never  dream  of  tak- 
ing the  least  responsibility  on  their  own 
shoulders. 

But  let  us  briefly  investigate  the  methods 
of  changing  doctors ;  for  there  is  nothing  else 
in  medical  affairs  so  beset  with  annoying 
features.  Even  if  a  dismissal  comes  not  in- 
frequently as  a  very  opportune  relief  to  the 
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doctor ;  it  nevertheless  will  usually  be  a  slur, 
expressing  censure  or  resentment  or  at  least 
a  want  of  confidence.  Nor  will  a  cultured 
patron  feel  very  pleasant  over  the  task  of 
informing  the  attending  physician  of  such  a 
resolve,  especially  if  it  be  due  more  to  fancy 
than  good  reasons.  It  must  seem  desirable 
that  the  parting  should  be  as  little  disagree- 
able as  posible.  A  gentlemanly  explanation 
should  be  given  by  the  patron,  either  person- 
ally or  by  telephone  or  by  note  .Not  before 
this  is  done,  and  not  before  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement has  been  had,  should  another  doctor 
be  called.  This  seems  not  only  to  be  fair  and 
just,  but  it  is  also  a  condition  specially  set 
forth  by  the  code  of  ethics  (the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  professional  conduct  of  the  regular 
physician).  No  decent  regular  physician 
will  take  a  hand  in  a  colleague's  case  without 
having  been  satisfied  as  to  the  latter's  prop- 
er treatment  in  the  dismissal.  You  may  de- 
ceive the  second  doctor  by  hiding  the  fact 
that  the  patient  is,  or  has  been  in  the  care 
of  somebody  else,  but  you  will  be  successful 
only  for  a  short  while  and  you  will  surely 
prove  to  the  new  doctor  that  you  are  not 
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exactly  a  reliable  and  desirable  customer. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  in  these 
rules.  The  mere  gentlemanly  feeling  toward 
a  brother  physician  will  dictate  such  a  behav- 
ior; and  moreover  a  healthy  professional 
sense  of  self-protection  will  command  it. 
Evidently  what  happens  to  one  to-day,  may 
happen  to  another  to-morrow. 

Nor  is  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  question 
unworthy  of  attention.  A  retined  mind  will 
feel  very  keenly  the  propriety  of  discharging 
all  money  obligations  toward  the  doctor 
when  the  latter  is  dismissed.  One  will  do  so 
even  to  a  servant  or  clerk.  So  much  the  more 
will  it  be  fair  when  your  action  carries  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  public  stricture.  You 
should  surely  not  add  pecuniary  incon- 
veniences to  the  injury  of  the  doctor's 
sense  of  honor  and  of  his  reputation. 
It  is  well  known  how  difficult  the  collec- 
tions of  such  claims  is  since  the  peo- 
ple who  so  readily  change  doctors,  are,  as  a 
rule  not  amongst  the  most  sensible  and  pros- 
perous members  of  society;  and  since 
they  most  likely  will  feel  or  pretend  to 
feel  like  having  a  just  grievance  against  the 
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unfortunate  doctor,  .and  thus  have  an  excuse 
for  letting  him  wait  ,perhaps  for  all  eternity. 

From  all  this  it  must  appear  preferable 
to  engage  a  second  physician  with  the  con 
sent  and  advice  of  the  first  one,  and  to  let 
them  act  together  until  the  doubtful  stage 
or  the  danger  in  the  case  has  passed.  After 
that  you  may  do  as  you  please ;  become  recon- 
ciled to  your  old  physician  or  not. 

Following  this  plan  very  unpleasant  sit- 
uations for  yourself  as  well  as  for  the  doctors 
will  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  will  doubt- 
less fare  better  than  from  an  abrupt 
change  of  attendants. 

In  proceeding  we  would  ask  you  to  be  con- 
siderate in  every  way  toward  the  doctor,  es- 
pecially to  your  family  physician.  Do  not  call 
him  at  night  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry ;  do  not  forget  that  he  is  human  and  needs 
rest  as  well  as  other  beings;  that  he  cannot 
work  acceptably  during  the  day,  if  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  regular  rest.  It  sounds 
absurd  to  speak  about  such  a  self-evident 
matter,  still  there  are  many,  and  even  among 
so-called  intelligent  people,  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  for  him  or  call  him  up  at  any 
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time  of  night  on  the  most  trifling  occasions. 
They  consider  their  own  welfare  of  such  im- 
mense importance  to  the  world  that  no  other 
considerations  ought  to  interfere.  Though 
their  action  is  often  due  to  excessive  anxiety 
or  to  an  over-rating  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation;  frequently  it  is  nothing  but  silli- 
ness and  thoughtlessness.  And  if  the  doctor's 
good  wife  should  pretend  that  the  doctor  was 
out,  or  if  the  doctor  should  send  another 
man;  would  you  find  fault  with  him,  after 
he  had  an  experience  with  such  a  family? 

In  that  connection  we  might  cite  the  fol- 
lowing little  story:  "A  doctor  was  called 
out  at  night  by  a  very  unpromising  looking 
man,  to  go  and  see  a  child  at  quite  a  distance. 
The  man  candidly  stated  that  he  had  nothing 
to  reward  the  doctor  with,  and  that  he  had 
come  at  night  in  order  that  the  doctor  should 
not  lose  any  of  his  precious  time  during  the 
day."  That  is  funny,  but  many  times  the 
doctor  meets  with  things  in  his  practice  still 
more  ludicrous.  If  there  were  justice  in  the 
world  the  fee  for  a  night  call  should  equal 
the  pay  for  a  day's  work,  so  that  the  doctor 
would  lose  nothing  by  resting  the  following 
dav. 
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Of  somewhat  similar  and  quite  as  vexing 
a  nature  is  the  habit  of  some  people  sending 
word  to  the  doctor  to  come  "at  once."  They 
will  never  fail  to  make  that  addition.  They 
have  a  right  to  it ;  yea,  they  pay  for  it,  as  they 
proudly  state.  The  consequence  will  be  that 
the  doctor  may  neglect  others  who  are  much 
more  seriously  ill.  In  addition  to  which  he 
will  be  thrown  out  of  his  regular  circuit,  and 
off  his  programme  for  the  whole  day.  The 
next  time  he  is  called  by  the  same  party, 
judging  from  his  previous  experience,  the 
doctor  will  be  late,  when  perhaps  the  urgen- 
cy is  real.  The  proper  way  to  act  is  to  call 
tbe  doctor  early  before  he  leaves  his  house 
and  at  the  same  time  inform  him  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  trouble,  and  then  to  leave  it  to 
him  to  select  the  time  of  his  visit.  There 
must  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom  in 
this  respect  granted  to  the  doctor  to  en- 
able him  to  serve  all  his  clients. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  situations 
where  people  may  show  consideration  for  the 
doctor.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  cruel  supposi- 
tion that  he  must  sit  up  for  nights  and  days 
by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  and  neglect  every 
other  one.  But  apart  from  that,  he  will  be- 
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come  totally  exhausted,  bodily  and 
mentally,  and  surely  there  is  in  this  an 
element  of  danger  to  the  sick,  which 
is  generally  under-rated,  in  that  the 
doctor's  brain  must  lose  its  self-control  and 
his  judgment  must  necessarily  become  im- 
paired. Under  such  circumstances  he  may 
do  too  little  or  too  much.,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing very  foolish,  which  he  would  not  do  un- 
der normal  conditions.  He  will  often  feel 
inclined  to  do  something  solely  to  break  the 
monotony,  and  in  order  to  appear  to  be  do- 
ing something,  rather  than  to  merely  sit 
there.  There  are  certain  cases  where  watch- 
ing is  necessary,  and  there  should  be  then  at 
least  two  alternative  attendants ;  but  this  ne- 
cessity is  by  far  not  as  great  as  people  are 
prone  to  believe. 

The  same  holds  true  in  child-bed  cases. 
It  is  cruel  to  require  a  doctor  to  stay  for 
hours  when  it  is  well  known  that  his  servic- 
es are  not  yet  required. 

Another  abuse  of  the  good  natured  or  sub- 
missive doctor,  greatly  adapted  to  demoral- 
ize his  dignity  and  serenity,  is  the  demand  on 
him  to  serve  as  nurse,  house-maid,  washer- 
woman and  servant  girl  and  what  else.    It  is 


all  very  well  under  the  hustle  and  pressure  of 
urgency,  and  no  sensible  being  will  refuse 
his  assistance  under  such  circumstances  .No 
less  is  it  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  attend  to 
certain  manipulations  which  require  partic- 
ular knowledge,  thus  constituting  a  part  of 
the  treatment.  But  to  wash  and  dress  the 
baby,  to  clean  a  soiled  sick-bed  or  to  perforin 
other  similarly  delightful  functions,  is  sure- 
ly not  the  doctor's  business.  It  may  finally 
be  carried  to  cleansing  the  stall  for  the  cow 
because  she  has  to  provide  the  baby's  f:,od. 
If  accommodating  practitioners  like  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness  in  that  direction,  they 
will  surely  find  full  appreciation  for  their 
versatility,  but  the  majority  of  doctors  will 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  these 
interesting  extras. 

If  the  doctor  should  make  a  mistake,  do 
not  go  about  and  gossip  it  with  everybody. 
Do  not  proclaim  him  publically  as  a  quack 
or  a  dangerous  man.  Do  not  go  with  a  shot- 
gun after  him,  you  may  get  into  trouble. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken  and  will  de- 
stroy an  innocent  man's  reputation  ,since 
things  of  that  kind  will  have  their  effect, 
even  if  you  should  not  be  altogether  a  per- 
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fulness and  reliability.  If  he  has  the  proper 
kind  of  colleagues,  they  will  stay  away  from 
you,  resenting  your  way  of  conducting  med- 
ical affairs  and  fearing  the  same  treatment. 
And  who  can  tell  whether  there  will  not  be  a 
time  when  the  ill  treated  doctor  will  be  the 
only  one  in  position  to  save  your  life? 

You  may  feel  very  angry  toward  a  physi- 
cian without  good  cause;  you  will  perhaps 
give  way  to  the  injudicious  advice  of  interest- 
ed persons.  It  is  often  excusable  in  the  first 
grief  over  a  lost  child  or  husband.,  but  every 
sensible  person  will  try  to  get  mastery  over 
his  or  her  emotions,  at  least  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  others  need  not  suffer  unjustly.  If 
you  will,  before  you  go  to  extremes,  allow 
your  excitement  to  cool  down,  and  consult 
with  sensible  friends;  you  will  do  others  no 
less  than  yourself,  a  service. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  idle 
gossiping  about  doctors.  It  may  be  but  an 
ignorant  old  woman,  male  or  female,  who  will 
start  a  most  outrageous  story,  which  taken 
up  by  the  ever  ready  "Secret  Order  of  Gos- 
sipers"  will  increase  like  an  avalanche.  Think 
of  this  cruelty ;  think  of  the  helpless  condi- 
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tion  of  its  victim,  who  cannot  go  from  house 
to  house  to  refute  the  lie;  who  cannot  even 
find  out  the  person  who  started  it.  It  would 
be  but  right  for  the  physician,  who  has  had 
to  experience  such  an  outrage,  to  employ  de- 
tectives and  bring  the  evildoer  before  the  bar 
of  justice  ,in  the  civil  and  criminal  court. 

Another  thing  you  should  not  trouble  the 
physician  with,  is  constant  suggestions  and 
propositions  as  to  treatment,  never  exhibit- 
ing any  satisfaction  with  what  he  is  doing; 
telling  him  what  other  doctors  did,  and  what 
Mrs.  So  and  So  thinks  about  it.  It  is  natural 
that  you  should  have  a  word  to  say  in  your 
own  case  or  in  that  of  your  child  or  brother ; 
that  your  sensibly  stated  ideas  ought  to  be 
respected  and  that  the  doctor  ought  to  inform 
you  of  the  status  of  the  case.  He  may  even 
consider  it  well  to  explain  his  intentions  and 
actions  to  you.  That  is  all  true,  but  that  is 
different  from  a  perpetual  nagging  and  con- 
stant remonstrating.  It  is  evident  that  the 
doctor  must,  by  being  continually  worried 
become  irritated  and  nervous  and  the  patient 
will  surely  not  profit  by  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONSULTATION  BETWEEN  DOCTORS — MORE  THAN 
ONE  VISIT  REQUIRED  FOR  A  DIAGNOSIS.  OUTSID- 
ERS TO  KEEP  AWAY.  FREQUENCY  OF  VISITS.  DO 
NOT  ASK  FOR  FALSE  CERTIFICATES.  DO  NOT  USE 
OTHER  PRESCRIPTIONS.  DO  NOT  ASK  THE  DOCTOR 
TO  HIDE   CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. — HOSPITALS. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  proper  and  nec- 
essary than  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  in- 
tricacies surrounding  consultations  between 
doctors.  The  principal  object  must  obvious- 
ly be  the  improvement  of  the  chances  of  the 
patient ;  his  benefit  is  the  leading  point.  With 
a  little  consideration  you  will  see  at  once 
that  in  order  to  obtain  that  object,  the  con- 
sulting physicians  must  be  in  an  unembar- 
rassed condition,  which  is  only  possible  as 
long  as  they  are  in  harmonious  relation  to 
each  other.  Whenever  one  or  the  other  feels 
as  though  he  were  in  a  kind  of  competition 
for  the  approbation  of  the  public,  and  feels 
to  be  in  a  contest  where  he  has  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  machinations  of  the  other 
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and  against  attempts  to  take  advantage  of 
him,  his  thoughts  and  actions  will  be  de- 
flected from  their  proper  object,  the  good  of 
the  patient,  and  will  rather  become  directed 
toward  his  own  salvation.  We  have  seen  be- 
fore, how  delicate  a  thing  the  doctor's  rela- 
tion to  the  patient  is  and  how  tender  his  own 
feelings  become.  Consequently,  if  the  con- 
sulting doctors  are  not  men  of  high  gentle- 
manly character;  or  if  they  are  men  not 
esteeming  each  other,  or  men  not  used  to 
adhere  to  adopted  usages  and  rules  regulat- 
ing such  affairs ;  the  expected  good  of  a  con- 
sultation will  be  greatly  reduced  or  perhaps 
even  turned  into  the  opposite. 

But,  there  is  another  point  the  public  rare- 
ly takes  into  consideration ;  or  if  it  does,  feels 
inclined  to  view  as  a  narrow,  whimsical  and 
illiberal  business  maneuver;  that  is,  the  re- 
fusal to  consult  with  men  belonging  to  other 
'•schools."  Now,  how  can  two  men  agree,  or 
even  compromise  on  a  certain  treatment  if 
one  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  ailment  is  due 
to  the  bones  and  that  they  have  to  be  rubbed, 
while  the  other  holds  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  possibilities  and  that  it  is  exactly  his  busi- 
ness to  find  out  which  tissue  is  diseased  in  a 
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given  case.  Or  if  the  one  insists  that  a 
broken  bone  is  a  mere  imagination;  while 
the  other  assures  that  he  can  feel  the 
break.  The  difference  in  fundamental 
views  and  principles  forbids  a  common  ac- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  patient.  Besides, 
the  non-acknowledgement  of  the  "schools*'  by 
the  regular  doctor  is  certainly  a  moral  duty. 
None  should  assist  anything  which  he  consid- 
ers wrong  or  fraudulent. 

Nevertheless  there  are  cases  where  co-op- 
eration with  a  physician  of  a  'school"  will 
not  be  refused  by  a  humane  and  sensible  reg- 
ular physician.  This  is  when  there  is  imme- 
diate danger  for  the  life  of  a  patient,  either 
in  accident  cases,  or  such  from  sudden 
changes  in  disease,  or  in  cases  of  child-bear- 
ing. Then  it  is  simply  a  duty  of  humanity. 
But  it  will  rest  there  and  as  soon  as  the  im- 
minent danger  is  over,  one  or  the  other  must 
go.  From  all  this  you  will  deduct  that  it  will 
be  best  to  let  your  own  doctor  select  his  con- 
sultants, as  we  have  advised  before. 

As  to  disputes  and  dissents  among 
consulting  doctors,  the  people  are  very  prone 
to  believe  almost  fabulous  stories.  In  for- 
mer times  when  the  physician's  way  of  cal- 
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dilating  was  more  of  a  speculative  nature 
than  based  on  facts,  a  consultation  was  as 
endless  as  a  philosophical  or  religious  dis- 
pute. That  has  greatly  changed.  The- 
orizing is  now  as  much  as  possible  evaded, 
and  in  its  stead  conditions  and  symptoms 
that  can  be  conceived  and  examined  into,  are 
guiding  points.  Consultations  are  therefore 
now  to  the  point,  rarely  running  into  dis- 
putes, among  equally  able  men.  They  gen- 
erally agree  from  the  start,  or  are  easily 
brought  over  to  better  founjded  views,  if  of- 
fered. There  is  seldom  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  salient  points  of  the  case;  and 
smaller  things  are  without  difficulty  compro- 
mised. By  all  of  which  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  differences  of  opinion  have  ceased 
to  exist  altogether.  By  no  means,  neither 
will  every  case  be  cleared  up  by  a  consulta- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  doctors  may  some- 
times agree  upon  is  that  they  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  dealing  with.  But,  as 
can  be  imagined,  often  real  good  will  follow 
perhaps  by  the  consultant  seeing  a  thing 
which  has  escaped  the  other,  or  by  his  look- 
ing at  a  symptom  in  a  different  light.  Per- 
haps the  exchange  of  two  or  three  different 
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explanations  of  a  certain  feature  will  enable 
ail  to  come  to  a  right  understanding.  Still, 
even  if  there  should  be  a  unanimity  between 
the  doctors  from  the  start  to  the  end,  the  ex- 
penditure for  a  consultation  will  not  be  use- 
less. The  patient  will  feel  much  securer  of 
being  in  good  hands,  and  the  attending  doc- 
tor will  feel  much  surer  of  his  pursuing  the 
right  course.  Now  then,  you  will  either  wait 
until  the  doctor  asks  for  a  consultation  or 
you  will  make  the  proposition  in  a  friendly 
and  kindly  manner.  You  will  have  a  right  to 
express  your  preference  of  the  man  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  you  will  not  insist  upon  that 
choice  if  your  attending  physician  remon- 
strates. Though  he  will  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate you,  he  may  have  his  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting.   Let  him  have  his  way. 

The  two  or  more  doctors,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  appear  at  the  agreed  time.  The  at- 
tending physician  will  have  informed  them 
before  or  will  inform  them  at  the  bed- 
side, of  the  history  of  the  case,  his  opinion 
and  his  treatment.  Then  the  new  man 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  patient  and  to  make  himself 
conversant  with  all  the  particulars  he  deems 
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of  importance.  He  should  be  absolutely  un- 
disturbed by  relatives  or  others  and  should 
not  be  asked  questions  or  given  officious  in- 
formation by  bystanders.  His  business  is 
merely  with  the  patient  and  his  physician. 

The  doctors  will  then  retire  and  discuss  the 
case  for  themselves.  The  presence  of  the  pa- 
tient or  relatives  is  undesirable  and  should 
not  be  allowed  unless  there  are  some  extra- 
ordinary reasons  for  it  and  unless  expressly 
wished  by  the  attending  physician.  This 
should  be  so,  to  allow  the  doctors  to  expres 
theirs  ideas  freely  and  without  being  watched 
for  every  word  which  afterward  could  be 
misconstrued.  It  ought  also  to  be  so  in  order 
to  give  the  unscrupulous  doctor  no  chance 
to  pose  before  the  people  as  the  wise  man. 
The  more  the  doctors  are  left  to  themselves 
the  less  are  the  incentives  to  look  after  their 
own  aggrandisement  instead  of  the  good  of 
the  patient.  After  having  ended  their  con- 
clave the  attending  physician  should  pro- 
nounce the  findings  in  the  presence  of  his  con- 
sulting colleague  so  as  to  give  him  fair  play. 
In  case  they  arrived  at  a  different  diagnosis 
and  intend  to  take  up  another  course  of  treat- 
ment,  they   will    sensibly  not  announce   it 
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with  much  ado.  since  it  cannot  help  but 
throw  censure  on  the  attending  physician 
and  will  likely  be  received  with  great  reluc- 
tance by  the  patient.  And  so  it  will  do  no 
good  to  anyone.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
treatment  should  be  quietly  taken  up.  Un- 
der circumstances,  though,  especially  when 
intelligent  people  have  to  be  dealt  with,  a 
bold  and  candid  statement  may  be  the  right 
thing. 

Changes  of  little  or  no  importance 
should  not  be  advised  b\  the  consultant,  and 
if  it  is  done,  should  not  be  much  minded  by 
you.  Whether  corn-meal  or  linseed  is  used 
for  a  poultice  is  a  question  not  worth  worry- 
ing over  for  a  doctor,  but  may  appear  of  the 
greatest  import  to  a  foolish  patient,  and  he 
may  attribute  his  salvation  from  the  death 
bed  to  Dr.  Smarty's  formidable  poultice  in- 
tervention. It  is  the  same  in  changing  a 
drug  for  another  of  like  effect.  The  consult- 
ant holds  a  much  more  impressive  position. 
He  is  looked  at  as  the  judge  of  the  actions  of 
the  attending  physician,  little  as  he  may  be 
tit  for  it.  He  may  be  much  the  inferior 
man  and  he  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  his  meddling. 
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Now,  if  not  expressly  requested  and  if 
there  are  no  special  reasons  for  doing  it; 
especially  if  the  attending  physician  has  not 
asked  him  to  do  so,  he  should  not  go  into 
further  discussion  of  the  case  with  the  pa- 
tient or  his  folks.  This  should  all  be  left  to 
the  attending  physician  who  should  remain 
master  of  the  field  unless  other  arrangements, 
perhaps  a  mutual  treatment  or  so,  be  agreed 
on.  The  consultant,  who  will  only  feel  em- 
barrassed by  being  asked  for  his  personal 
opinion,  or  by  requests  for  advice  behind 
the  back  of  the  attendant,  ought  not  to  in- 
fluence the  further  proceedings  until  he  is 
again  called  in  by  the  attending  physician. 
If  the  consulting  physicians  hoplessly  dif- 
fer in  their  ideas,  the  patient  should  be  in- 
formed so  that  he  may  make  his  own  choice 
or  what  is  better,  a  third  physician  should  be 
called  in  to  decide,  and  the  majority  then 
remain  on  the  battlefield,  whilst  the  minor- 
ity withdraws.  The  same  is  proper  if  there 
are  more  than  two  physicians  in  the  case 
from  the  beginning.  The  majority  has  to 
rule,  unless  the  patient  expressly  wishes  the 
opposite,  since  his  decision  in  his  own  affair 
must  be  final. 
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You  will  find  that  by  acting  upon  these 
rules  everything  will  work  smoothly  and  sat- 
isfactorily. You  will  have  no  trouble  with 
your  doctors  and  the  latter  will  be  grateful 
and  eager  to  please  you  in  response. 

In  many  cases  the  doctor  will  not  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  at  his 
first  visit.  There  are  often  cases  where  a  so- 
called  differential  diagnosis  (which  means 
where  one  disease  has  to  be  picked  out  of  a 
number  of  similar  looking  ones)  can  not  be 
made  without  further  observations  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  body,  or  of  the  blood,  and 
many  other  things.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
beginning  of  typhoid  fever.  It  may  look  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  case  of  remittent 
or  brain-fever  or  appendicitis,  or  like  certain 
forms  of  tuberculosis.  Give  the  doctor  time 
to  acertain  the  real  nature.  He  will  ask  for 
that  time  if  he  is  a  conscientious  and  manly 
person,  and  if  he  knows  enough  to  know  that 
he  does  not  know.  Only  the  ignorant,  the  ov- 
er-timid or  the  man  of  great  diplomacy  will 
try  to  impress  you  as  the  infallible  diagno- 
tician.  If  he  should  be  lucky  enough  to  hit 
the  right  thing,  he  may  strike  you  as  an  ex- 
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traordinary  genius,  but  he  will  certainly 
more  often  not  hit  it. 

Still  more  time  should  be  given  a  doctor  to 
diagnose  chronic  cases.  And  you  should  not 
deem  it  derogatory  to  his  proficiency,  if  he 
tells  you  that  he  will  have  to  look  up  the  case. 
It  may  be  one  case  upon  which  the  greatest 
authorities  differ.  It  is  not  policy,  though, 
for  a  doctor  to  tell  every  one  that  he  has  to 
inform  himself  first;  he  will  be  safe  only 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  intelligent  people. 
Otherwise  he  will  have  to  put  you  off  by  some 
scheme,  prescribe  or  devise  some  innocent 
drug,  until  he  has  informed  himself.  It  is 
strange  that  people  will  expect  the  physician 
to  carry  all  knowledge  with  him,  while  they 
consider  it  not  only  advisable,but  even  neces- 
sary, that  the  lawyer  look  into  his  books  be- 
for  he  gives  an  opinion.  And  still  the  doctor's 
work  is  so  much  wider  and  more  complicated, 
and  of  so  much  more  value  to  the  consultant. 

Let  the  doctor,  who  has  xo  give  you  his 
opinion,  have  unembarrassed  freedom  ;do  not 
press  him.  In  some  instances  he  will  have 
good  reason  to  hide  his  opinion  from  you, 
while  he  will  communicate  it  to  a  friend  or 
relative.     He  will  be  wise  to  spare  you  the 
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pangs  of  knowing  your  own  desperate  state. 
He  will  also  not  inform  a  mother  about  a 
son's  condition  when  there  is  something  that 
would  do  no  good  for  her  to  know.  And  so 
there  are  many  instances  where  he  will  not 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  or  perhaps  he  will 
make  use  of  a  loop-hole  to  slip  out  of  the 
tight  place. 

Outsiders,  accidental  witnesses  or  visitors, 
who  often  occupy  more  room  and  arrogate 
to  themselves  more  rights  than  members  of 
the  family,  are  not  entitled  to  information  of 
any  kind  from  the  doctor.  He  will  use  his 
good  judgment  how  far  to  gratify  their  cur- 
iosity. These  uncalled  visitors  are  in  many 
instances,  a  nuisance  to  the  patient  and  not 
less  so  to  the  doctor.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
ceivable  how  apparently  well-bred  people 
can  intrude  themselves  where  they  are  so 
undesirable.  You  will  find  these  fiends  sit- 
ting around  the  sick  bed  for  hours,  without 
moving  a  finger,  without  being  asked  to  do 
so,  just  for  sheer  pastime;  in  the  way  of 
everybody;  consuming  the  air  the  patient 
wants;  but  always  annoying  the  doctor  and 
always  ready  to  give  advice  as  to  treatment. 

As  to  examinations,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  say  that  the  doctor  should  have  every  op- 
portunity he  asks  for.  There  are  many  dis- 
eases which  can  only  be  well  made  out  by 
careful  and  full  investigation.  Do  not  place 
your  confidence  in  a  physician  who  does  not 
take  advantage  of  every  means  at  command. 
He  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  modern  medi- 
cine. Often  you  will  have  to  engage  the  help 
of  a  specialist  for  your  doctor,  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  blood  or  the  urine  or  to 
make  microscopical  and  bacteriological  ex- 
aminations, or  to  examine  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
which  takes  time  and  familiarity  only  gained 
by  special  training  which  the  general  prac- 
titioner does  not  possess.  You  may  need  the 
help  of  the  X-ray  or  other  apparatus,  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Also  should  the  doctor  be  permitted  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  female 
patient  who  wishes  to  be  treated  for  a  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  her  sex.  As  chaste  and  ten- 
der as  we  ought  to  be  toward  the  young  fe- 
male and  toward  the  single  woman,  and 
though  the  doctor  ought  not  to  subject  her  to 
examinations  without  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity, he  alone  should  be  the  arbiter.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  understand  and  consequent- 
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ly,  to  propelry  treat  those  troubles.  Over- 
much bashfullness  and  sensitiveness  is  often 
but  a  feature  of  silliness.  In  such  offices  the 
doctor  is  not  a  man  but  simply  a  medical 
helper. 

As  to  frequency  of  visits,  there  may  be  vast 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  client  and 
the  doctor,  and  between  client  and  client.  As 
a  rule  the  average  patron  does  not  like  too 
great  an  abundance  of  them,  because  of  the 
dreaded  financial  "after  effect."  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  people  who  want  the 
doctor  to  call  rather  three  times  a  day  than 
once.  They  are  rich  or  very  nervous  or  do 
not  mind  expense  if  health  and  life  is  at 
stake.  Some  are  of  a  particular  kind  of  fi- 
ancial  liberal-mindedness  in  that  they  do 
not  mind  the  bill,  paid  or  unpaid.  They  are 
immune  in  that  respect.  But  they  soon  be- 
come known  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
town  for  the  peculiar  liberality.  They  will 
only  thrive  in  very  large  places,  where  it 
takes  years  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of 
practitioners,  striking  out  one  after  another, 
as  their  collectors  become  impertinently  an- 
noying. They  are  usually  the  ones  who  tell 
terrible  stories  about  doctors,  whom,  as  they 
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pretend  they  had  to  dismiss  for  some  urgent 
reasons.  But  to  return  to  the  question;  it 
looks  most  sensible  to  leave  the  number  of 
calls  to  your  physician.  He  ought  to  know 
whether  or  when  to  see  the  case  again.  It 
will  be  proper  to  state  your  financial  condi- 
tion to  him,  if  his  calls  should  be  more  fre- 
quent than  your  purse  justifies.  Do  it  in  a 
friendly  and  candid  manner.  He  will  then 
most  likely  allay  your  fears,  become  more 
lenient  in  his  charges,  or  come  less  frequent- 
ly if  he  can  conscientiously  do  so;  but  be 
sure  he  will  show  you  more  respect  and  at- 
tention thereafter. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  rough  way 
the  independent  citizen  often  does  things.  In- 
sinuations as  to  the  doctor's  sinister  designs 
on  other  people's  bank  accounts ;  a  rude  noti- 
fication that  he  will  be  sent  for  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  other  like  tender  re- 
minders, are  not  at  all  rare  experiences.  Af- 
ter all  it  will  be  best  for  either  party  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  the  future  calls  right 
after  the  first  visit. 

Misunderstandings  in  this  direction  crip- 
ple proper  attention  more  often  than  other 
factors,  because  most  doctors  will  fail  to 
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make  necessary  calls  for  fear  of  being  misun- 
derstood. 

Now  as  to  another  vexed  matter.  That  is  the 
demand  on  your  physician  to  write  certifi- 
cates that  sickness  prevents  you  from  ap- 
pearing before  court  or  attending  to  other 
official  duties,  while  you  are  in  the  best  of 
health.  Or  the  reverse,  a  certificate  that  you 
are  perfectly  well,  when  you  are  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  received  as  a  member  of  a 
club  or  an  insurance  company.  You  then 
consider  it  the  duty  of  your  doctor  to  help 
you  out.  Plainly,  you  are  going  to  commit 
a  compromising  act,  as  trifling  as  the  sin 
may  appear  to  you,  because  it  does  you  some 
good ;  and  you  expect  the  doctor  to  make  him- 
self an  accomplice  in  your  wrong  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  patronage.  Let  us  advise 
you  not  to  tempt  your  doctor.  If  you  feel 
like  committing  such  a  deceit,  feign  sickness 
before  a  doctor  who  does  not  know  you,  and 
try  to  get  him  to  believe  you.  Do  your  sin- 
ning for  yourself  and  by  yourself  alone. 

But  how  much  worse  is  the  demand  of  a 
woman,  that  the  doctor  become  a  participant, 
or  the  main  actor  in  one    of     the  greatest 

crimes  imaginable;  the  killing  of  a  human 
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being,  even  if  unborn.  And  still  how  little  is 
thought  of  such  a  proposition ;  how  often  it 
is  done  with  almost  the  same  indifference  as 
the  request  for  a  prescription  for  tetter  or 
warts !  The  honest  physician  must  and  will 
not  consent  to  such  a  crime.  If  the  refusal 
should  lead  to  a  break  with  the  doctor,  well 
and  good;  it  can  not  be  helped. 

The  doctor  will  be  able  to  stand  the  pun- 
ishment of  your  spiteful  glance;  he  is  used 
to  all  kinds  of  cuts  and  slights.  Think,  for 
instance,  of  the  silly  people  who  have  become 
rich  after  a  period  of  humbleness,  and  then 
drop  their  physician  because  he  is  not  "swell" 
enough  for  them.  That  is  not  unusual,  and 
there  are  other  not  less  abominable  things 
the  doctor  has  to  learn  to  bear;  he  will  eas- 
ily do  it  as  long  as  his  conscience  remains 
free. 

We  call  your  further  atention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  scaring  the  children  with  the  doc- 
tor. You  must  never  do  that  if  you  want 
to  avoid  the  most  undesirable  difficulties 
when  one  of  the  little  ones  needs  the  doc- 
tor's care.  Always  speak  of  the  doctor  as  a 
kind  friend  of  theirs. 

If  you  see  something  wrong  about  the  chil- 
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dren;  if  they  are  not  in  their  usual  mood, 
you  had  best  send  for  a  physician 
without  waiting,  in  order  to  lind  oat  whether 
your  fears  have  any  foundation  or  not.  If  he 
quiets  your  apprehensions,  you  will  feel  re- 
lieved; if  not  ,you  have  done  in  time  your 
full  duty.  Such  a  course  will  be  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  than  waiting  until  a 
disease  is  fully  developed. 

We  may  also  warn  you  from  taking  clan- 
destinely the  advice  of  another  physician 
while  you  are  pretending  to  follow  out  ihe 
instructions  of  the  one  in  attendance.  The 
second  physician  if  he  gratifies  your  wsh- 
es.  knowing  your  scheme,  cannot  be  a  gen- 
tleman. But  you,  yourself  will  after  a  while, 
feel  as  though  you  were  an  untrue  and  un- 
reliable person.which  you  certainly  would  be. 
Besides  you  will  be  greatly  vexed  if  things 
go  wrong  and  you  should  lose  a  precious  life. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  your  action  or  not, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile  yourself. 
The  same  feelings  will  vex  you  if  you  should 
have  used  a  prescription  not  given  by  the  at- 
tendant, but  perhaps  by  a  busy-body  friend ; 
or  if  you  should  use  some  old  prescription 
that  you  have  reserved  as  a  panacea ;  or  if 
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you  have  otherwise  treated  the  patient  dif- 
ferently from  what  your  doctor  ordered. 
Don't  forget  that  thereby  you  take  all  re- 
sponsibility upon  yourself. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  situation  of  life  is 
fickleness  so  often  met  with.  You  may  see 
a  mother  give  a  child  a  cold  bath,  when  a 
wise  woman  from  across  the  street  with  out- 
stretched arms  will  beseach  her  to  stop  at 
once  and  use  a  warm  bath  instead.  And  the 
poor  mother  will,  in  the  most  terrible  fear,  do 
so,  against  the  physician's  advice. 

If  you  have  faith  in  your  doctor  and  if 
you  want  him  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  case,  you  must  let  him  be  the  unhampered 
master  of  the  situation. 

A  story  is  told  that  a  boy  stopped  and 
asked  by  another  where  he  was  going,  ans- 
wered that  he  was  sent  to  the  drug  store  to 
have  a  prescription  filled  for  a  sick  sister. 
"What  doctor  have  you  ?"  inquired  the  other. 
"Oh  none  yet;  mother  found  a  prescription 
the  other  day  on  the  street  and  she  thought 
she  would  first  try  that."  As  silly  as  it  ap- 
pears, there  is  no  great  difference  between 
that  mother  and  the  one  who  takes  prescrip- 
tions or  advice  from  anybody  and  everybody, 
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instead  of  following  the  orders  of  her  phy- 
sician. 

Neither  must  you  ask  your  physician  to  be- 
come a  participant  in  a  great  wrong  to  which 
shockingly  little  regard  is  paid  in  society.  It 
is  the  hiding  away  of  contagious  diseases 
so  that  your  neighbors  will  not  be  warned  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  protection.  Weak 
and  accomodating  practitioners  only  too  eas- 
ily give  away  to  the  supplications  of  people 
who  may  have  no  other  reason  for  disregard- 
ing their  duty  to  others,  than  vanity  or  fear 
of  discomfort.  If  everybody  should  act  in  so 
selfish  a  way  and  if  every  physician  were  a 
coward,  then  certainly  no  sanitation  would 
be  possible. 

And  let  us  not  forget  as  to  hos 
pitals  and  infirmaries.  In  small  places  there 
is  yet  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against  them, 
due  to  the  miserable  conditions  of  such  in- 
stitutions in  former  times,  and  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  for  the  poor  exclusively.  In 
large  cities  the  modern  hospital  is  so  high- 
ly valued  as  the  best  place  for  the  sick  that 
the  richest  people  prefer  it  under  many  cir- 
cumstances to  their  palatial  homes.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  quiet  and 
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peace,  and  skillful  and  unencumbered  train- 
ed nursing  may  be  had  there,  and  that  the 
doctor  may  also  exercise  a  better  control 
over  the  patient  than  anywhere  else.  For 
surgical  operations,  the  provisions,  the  fit- 
tings, the  instruments,  the  trained  assist- 
ance and  the  surgical  cleanliness  will  no- 
where be  offered  in  a  more  appropriate  and 
safer  manner.  Therefore  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  these  most  useful  and  beneficial 
retreats,  if  your  doctor  so  advises. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BUSINESS  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  DOCTOR  AND  PA- 
TRON.— FEW    PAY  THEIR  BILLS  REGULARLY   AND 

ON    PRESENTATION. FAULTS    OF  THE    PUBLIC  — 

HOW   SHOULD  DOCTOR'S  SERVICES  BE  PRICED  f 

BY  THE  PATIENT'S  OR  BY  THE  DOCTOR'S  ESTI- 
MATE?— USUAL  TERMS — FEES  FOR  OPERATIONS. 

MALPRACTICE  SUITS. DO   NOT  TAKF.   UP  TnE 

DOCTOR'S  TIME  WITHOUT  GOOD  CAUSE. —  DO  NOT 
WORRY  HIM  BY  SOLICITING  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

We  now  approach  a  very  delicate  subject, 
the  financial  relation  between  the  public  and 
the  doctor.  We  address  ourselves  first  to 
those  patrons  who  live  under  the  impression 
that  the  doctor  thrives  best  on  his  own  phi- 
lanthropy. We  may  state  for  their  benefit 
that  the  physician  and  his  family  is  subject 
to  the  same  social  and  natural  laws  as  other 
people;  he  has  to  eat,  to  shelter  and  dress 
himself,  like  other  humans.  But  asked 
to  stand  more  worry  and  annoyance  over 
other  people's  troubles,  he  is  recompensed 
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less  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body, 
for  the  loss  of  rest  and  sleep;  he  has  to  ig- 
nore more  insults  and  abuse  than  any  other 
portion  of  mankind.  Still  some  physicians  de- 
sire curiously  enough,  to  own  a  little  cottage, 
to  see  their  wives  decently  dressed,  their  chil- 
dren educated,  and  unless  it  is  expecting  too 
much,  they  would  like  to  make  some  humble 
provisions  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  old  age. 
As  silly  as  such  assertions  sound,  there  are 
many  to  whom  this  will  be  a  revelation.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  their  doctor  as  promptly  as 
they  pay  their  milk-man.  There  are  some  who 
pay  when  it  suits  them,  and  many  who  do  not 
pay  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctor  is 
not  considered  to  be  any  different  from  ordin- 
ary mortals  when  he  is  a  debtor. 

That  the  doctor's  bill  does  not  enjoy  re- 
spectful consideration  is  due  to  different 
causes.  Partially  it  is  the  doctor's  own  fault. 
His  "let-her-go"  methods,  his  poor  business 
qualities,  the  constant  fear  of  hurting  some- 
body's felings,  or  loosing  valuable  clients; 
all  tend  to  make  him  a  poor  collector.  But 
often  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  doctor. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  patrons  called  "dead 
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beats ;"'  they  never  dream  of  paying  a  doctor ; 
Speaking  highly  of  him,  recommend- 
ing him  to  others,  or  occasionally  catching 
a  rich  kinsman  for  him,  they  consider  more 
than  a  generous  reward  for  his  services  and 
the  utmost  they  should  do.  This  class  is 
greatly  made  up  of  so-called  prominent  peo- 
ple. The  collector  is  asked  by  ^hein  t»  "call 
again,"  month  after  month.  All  kinds  of  ex- 
cuses will  be  made ;  perhaps  that  the  dining 
room  had  to  be  wall-papered,  or  that  the  new 
flower  beds  had  caused  great  expense,  the 
doctor  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
whole  family  in  the  most  expensive  seats  at 
the  opera  the  very  next  night  after  the  last 
resultless  presentation  of  his  bill.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  their  ambition  to  have  their  doc- 
tor's bill  as  old  as  their  familvescutcheon. 
It  is  astonishing  how  numerous  this  class  of 
patrons  is.  The  only  really  effective  protec- 
tion against  them  would  be  a  black  list  warn- 
ing the  doctors  of  the  place.  But  for  many 
reasons,  this  has  generally  failed. 

All  this  does  not  apply  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  can  not  have  official  or  private  char- 
ity care.  They  are  sure  of  the  doctor's  cheer- 
ful gratuitous  attention. 
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But  it  is  not  only  that  mentioned  class  of 
debtors  that  makes  life  a  burden  to  the  doc- 
tor ;  it  is  rather  the  negligent,  who,  while  he 
never  dreams  of  depriving  the  doctor  of  his 
hard  earned  money  lives  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  latter  can  wait,that  he  indeed  is 
particularly  and  expressly  "built  that  way." 
Then  there  are  those  who  consider  his  pay 
to  be  more  or  less  a  gift,  a  charitable  con- 
tribution to  his  support.  It  is  strange  that 
most  of  the  so-called  scientific  ivestigations 
into  the  family  budgets  of  nations,  when  they 
have  figured  every  necessary  and  unnecessary 
expense,  neglect  to  provide  for  doctors  and 
medicine.  Expenses  for  such  purposes  are 
looked  upon  as  extraordinary  misfortunes, 
such  as  caused  only  by  a  volcano  or  a  flood. 
And  still,  mankind  never  has  and  never  will 
get  along  without  physicians  and  .surgeons; 
and  the  more  civilization  progresses,  the 
more  manifold  will  the  demand  for  them 
become. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  doctor's  bill 
should  not  be  paid  as  promptly  as  others, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  others,  either  cash 
or  on  monthly  presentation,  since  the  doc- 
tor in  return  has  to  meet  his  obligations  in 
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the  same  way  as  other  people.  Nobody  doubts 
that  healthy  business  relations  promote  good 
fellowship.  Why  should  the  doctor's  be  the 
only  position  not  influenced  by  business  con- 
siderations? Why  should  all  the  obligations 
be  on  his  side?  Why  should  he  be  at  the  oth- 
er man's  service  day  and  night  under  any 
and  all  circumstances,  while  the  other  party 
is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases;  discharging  his 
obligations  or  not,  as  he  may  choose?  In  fact 
if  the  people  knew  the  .anxiety  with  which 
the  doctor  often  hopes  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill,  they  would  act  with  greater  prompt- 
ness. 

Often  we  hear  as  a  reason  given  for  such 
injustice  to  the  doctor  that  his  income  is  so 
great  that  he  can  and  ought  to  wait  almost 
any  length  of  time.  And  then  he  makes  his 
money  so  easily !  Writes  his  prescriptions  or 
takes  a  drive  in  his  buggy.  That  is  utter 
foolishness.  It  is  proven  by  cold  figures  that 
the  average  physician's  income  in  the  United 
States  does  not  reach  more  than  $700  or  §800 
a  year,  about  the  same  as  a  street-car  driv- 
er, mail-carrier,  or  dry-goods  clerk,  or  any 
other  humble  employee  without  making  out 
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bills  and  without  worrying  his  life  out  over 
collections. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  who  make  more, 
and  are  able  to  save  some  money ;  some  even 
considrable  amounts.  And  such  as  have  ex- 
traordinary business  ability  may,  by  good  in- 
vestments, become  well  off  and  even  rich.  Hut 
they  are  exceptions;  the  great  majority  make 
a  bare  living,  and  amongst  them  even  men 
who  are  equipped  above  the  ordinary,  and 
who  pay  close  attention  to  their  business. 
Many  a  famous  doctor  has  died  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse,  and  if  you  knew  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  doctors  of  jour  place  as 
well  as  they  do  themselves,  you  would  have 
pity  on  the  paupers  who  have  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  independent  and  veil  to  do 
citizens.  Do  not  forget  that  they  have  their 
business  expenses;  must  keep  a  horse  and 
buggy,  buy  books  and  instruments ;  and  take 
part  in  social  affairs  as  matters  of  obliga- 
tion. 

When  you  hear  of  an  almost  fabulous  fee, 
the  very  noise  the  newspapers  make  over  it. 
proves  at  once  that  it  is  a  wonder.  But  how 
modest  are  such  fees  even  then  in  compari- 
son with  the  ones  of  lawyers,  or  with  the 
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profits  of  speculators  and  promoters.  A 
single  cattle  deal  in  a  small  village  may  bring 
more  than  the  yearly  income  of  a  world  re- 
nowned doctor,  and  nobody  will  feel  the 
least  surprised  about  it.  In  our  largest  cit- 
ies there  are  some  doctors  who  make,  perhaps, 
fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  but  how  few  are  they?  You  can 
count  them  on  your  fingers.  And  how  much 
below  the  mark  are  even  such  sums,  in  com- 
parison with  the  incomes  of  the  leaders  in 
other  pursuits? 

You  say  though,  "that  what  is,  is  natural." 
Your  services  have  not  a  higher  market  price. 
That  is  correct  to  some  extent  at  least.  The 
iron  law  of  demand  and  supply  governs  here 
too.  There  is  no  doubt  that  too  many  per- 
sons, both  qualified  ones  and  pretenders,  of- 
fer their  medical  services ;  but  that  is  the  case 
in  every  industry.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
medical  knowledge,  in  its  general  applica- 
tion, has  become  more  diffused  than  hereto- 
fore when  it  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  kind 
of  a  secret  science  in  the  possession  of  a  few. 
Again,  it  is  true  that  the  world  has  learned 
that  many  diseases  do  not  require  skilled 
medical  handling,  and  that     patent     med- 
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icines  make  it  seemingly  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  doctor.  Further,  the  smattering  of 
medical  things  that  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals distribute  so  freely,  makes  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  sick  believe  that  they  know  it  all 
themselves.  All  this  lessens  the  demand  for 
the  doctor.  Still,  the  best  advice  and  help 
which  skill  and  knowledge  is  able  \o  offer, 
and  which  can  be  acquired  only  through  long 
study  by  the  extraordinarily  qualified,  will 
never  be  had  for  a  trifle,  neither  to-day  nor 
at  any  time  to  come.  The  value  of  good  med- 
ical talent  will  have  to  increase  at  the  same 
ratio  that  the  preparation  for  the  highest 
proficiency  will  be  lengthened  and  become 
more  expensive.  Thus  the  ordinary,  easily 
acquired  medical  skill  will  most  likely  be- 
come cheaper  in  the  market,  while  that  of  a 
higher  class  will  become  dearer. 

This  brings  us  to  a  question  on  what  basis 
the  doctor's  services  should  be  valued.  It  is 
;i  \ci-.v  (lilncult  matter  to  decide  as  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely complicated.  It  admits  of  no  pos- 
itive or  exact  adjustment.  The  people,  as  a 
rule  judge  from  the  outcome  of  the  case  or 
from  the  impression  the  doctor's  behavior 
makes.     But  either  is  misleading.     The  fav- 
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orable  outcome  may  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  doctor's  interference,  yae,  be  -so  in 
spite  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  fatal  ter- 
mination may  occur  under  the  most  skilled 
handling.  So  may  the  doctor  who  pulls  off 
his  coat  and  goes  to  work  with  a  vengeance, 
be  the  most  blatant  ignoramus,  while  the 
quiet  and  unassuming  man  may  be  infinitely 
his  superior. 

Some  diseases  are  so  well  known  as  to 
nature  and  treatment,  and  so  easily  recogniz- 
ed, that  every  physician  will  follow  the  same 
course  of  treatment  and  have  the  same  re- 
sult. Take  for  instance,  a  well-developed 
case  of  intermittent  fever.  Every  doctor,  old 
or  young,  learned  or  ignorant,  will  admin- 
ister a  dose  of  quinine.  So  a  very  poor  doc- 
tor may  appear  to  the  laity  an  extraordin- 
arily skilled  fellow,  if  he  strikes  such  a  case 
and  does  his  acting  well.  Or  if  it  is  one  of 
the  protracted  fevers  which  come  to  a  favor- 
able end  unassisted,  the  one  of  several  doc- 
tors who  was  last  called  in,  will  receive  all 
the  credit. 

In  a  case  of  surgery,  the  people  will  be 
captivated  by  the  amount  of  blood,o  r  number 
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of  stitches,  or  the  size  of  the  cut  tissues, 
and  many  other  unimportant  circumstances, 
while  the  ascertaining  of  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  and  the  defining  of  the  best  methods 
to  meet  it,  though  the  least  conspicuous  part, 
is  the  very  essence  of  skill  and  ability. 
Neither  will  the  laity  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  skillfulness  of  the  technical  acts. 
On  the  contrary,  people  will  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  amount  of  bodily  exertion  as 
the  proof  of  value  of  an  operation.  In  short, 
most  people  know  as  much  of  the  worth  of 
a  particular  physician  or  a  surgeon  as  a  cow- 
boy knows  about  the  value  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  do  to  let 
the  doctor  make  his  own  figures  on  his  wares, 
without  any  restraint.  It  would  lead  to  a 
very  disagreeable  and  debasing  bargaining 
in  every  instance.  (treat  celebrities 
are  more  or  less  so  happily  situated  as  to 
make  their  own  price,  unhampered  by  com- 
petition; but  the  average  practitioner  is 
governed  by  the  various  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  practice.  There  will  exist 
some   differences  as   to   the   charges,   since 
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physicians  put  different  values  on  their  ser- 
vices. Some  perhaps  will  over-rate  and  oth- 
ers underrate  them.  Moreover  they  will 
have  different  business  methods  and  prin- 
ciples. Say  for  instance,  that  one  prefers 
a  large  practice  and  low  prices;  and  the 
other  a  moderate  practice  with  high  prices, 
in  order  to  have  time  for  study.  So  we  will 
not  secure  a  standard  by  the  consent  of  the 
doctor  either. 

It  may  look  much  more  practicable  to  have 
the  charges  correspond  to  the  profit  which 
the  patient  derives.  Light  ailments  would 
pay  moderately,  dangerous  troubles  more  lib- 
erally. But  again  who  is  to  judge?  The 
gravity  of  a  disease  or  of  an  injury  can  not 
be  weighed  by  the  pound ;  and  if  it  could  it 
would  again  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  skill  it  requires  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger. So,  though  the  rational  way  to  price 
and  pay  medical  services  would  be  to  make 
them  proportionate  to  the  good  done,  it 
would  practically  not  be  feasible. 

But  there  is  another  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  the  financial  ability  of  the  patient,  and 
his  station  in  life.     The  justice  of  charging 
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the  rich  or  the  prominent  more  than  the  poor 
and  obscure,  is  much  questioned,  especially 
by  the  former.  Many  wealthy  contend  that 
medical  work  has  a  more  or  less  fixed  price 
at  which  it  ought  to  be  had  by  every  one 
alike,  the  same  as  every  other  necessity  of 
life;  and  that  it  takes  no  more  skill  and 
science  to  treat  a  rich  man  than  a  poor  one. 
But  if  that  be  correct,  why  is  the  doctor  ex- 
pected to  give  his  service  gratis  to  the  poor 
or  at  least  at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  the 
average  patient?  Does  the  pauper  get  his 
shoes  or  bread  for  nothing?  While  there 
seems  to  be  no  mathematically  exact  reason 
for  the  generally  accepted  usage  of  asking 
higher  pay  from  the  rich,  there  are  weighty 
enough  points  in  equity  to  acquiesce  in  this 
fact.  The  rich  spend  obviously  more  for  com- 
modities and  necessities  of  life  than  the  poor 
He  buys  more  expensive  things  and  provides 
more  liberally  for  himself.  In  short,  he  is 
habitually  spending  more  for  his  comfort 
than  the  less  blessed.  So  he  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  expect  a  higher  medical  bill  pro- 
portionate to  his  other  expenses.  But  aside 
from  this,  looked  at  as  a  business  affair,  the 
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only  way  to  practically  measure  health,  com- 
forts and  even  life,  is  by  a  money  standard, 
as  we  see  in  accident  insurance  transactions, 
damage  suits  and  other  forensic  affairs.  If 
two  men  should  be  ready  to  pay  one-fourth  of 
their  fortune  for  the  restoration  of  their 
health,  considering  this  the  amount  that 
health  would  be  worth  to  them  financially  as 
well  as  otherwise,  and  one  should  be  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  other  only 
ten  thousand  dollars;  Jrhe  former  would 
then  have  to  pay  $25,000  and  the  latter  only 
$2,500  for  the  same  service.  That  would 
simply  be  purchasing  health  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  while  the  two  amounts  would 
differ  so  materially.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  old  biblical  custom  of  paying  a 
tithe,  and  likewise  identical  with  our  pres- 
ent system  of  taxation.  Let  us  further  con- 
sider that  the  rich,  as  a  rule,  are  financially 
more  important  factors  in  the  community 
than  others;  that  they  are,  so  to  say.  worth 
more  to  the  community.  The  millionaire 
who  runs  a  cotton  factory  or  a  steel  works 
holds  in  a  community  the  rank  of  a  general, 
having  perhaps  thousands  under  him.    So  the 
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doctor  who  attends  him  assumes  a  greater 
public  responsibility  and  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices at  least  as  a  public  act,  rises  accord- 
ingly. 

Perhaps  the  millionaire  may  cherish  the 
idea  of  making  recompense  to  the  doctor  for 
the  unpaid  services  rendered  to  the  poor,  a 
thing  which  I  fear  will  n°t  often  be  the  in- 
centive for  liberality. 

The  truth  then  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  an  absolutely  satisfactory 
and  just  general  principle  in  pricing  the  fi- 
nancial worth  of  medical  work.  Ordinary 
business  rules  cannot  apply  because  the  ser- 
vice under  consideration  cannot  be  measured 
or  weighed  by  ordinary  methods. 

Now,  in  order  to  deprive  this  state  of  af- 
fairs of  its  annoying  and  disturbing  features, 
a  kind  of  a  compromise,  strengthened  by  long 
usage,  has  been  made  between  the  public  and 
the  doctor,  by  putting  a  fixed  value  upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine practice :  the  visit.  It  is  true  that  this 
compromise  has  its  very  questionable  feat- 
ures. Think,  for  instance,  that  the  physi- 
cian who  knows  least  and  for  whom  it  will 
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take  ten  visits  to  find  out  the  nature  of  a 
given  case,  will  make,  say  §20,  while  the  bet- 
ter qualified  man  may  in  the  same  case  re- 
quire only  one  visit,  thus  receiving  only  two 
dollars  for  the  same  result  and  for  saving 
to  the  patient  time  and  suffering  in  addition. 
In  fact,  paying  by  visits  is  a  premium  on 
slow  work  and  procrastination.  Still  in  the 
long  run  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  for  ordinary  affairs. 

The  office  visits  and  the  visits  at  the  house 
have  by  consent  received  a  certain  stable 
price  in  a  given  locality.  A  minimum  for 
such  services  is  agreed  to  by  every  one 
Thus  office  visits  are  paid  for  from  one  to  two 
dollars,  according  to  the  service  rendered.  It 
may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  giving  opinions, 
in  other  words,  making  diagnoses,  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  doctor's  practical  work. 
And  though  it  may  often  be  easy  to  recog- 
nize certain  diseases  ,  even  from  a  distance; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  specify  the 
particular  kind  is  the  important  and  diffi- 
cult point,  the  essence  of  the  consultation, 
since  it  clearly  must  precede  rational  treat- 
ment.   It  is  exactlv  this  art  which  is  valued 
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highest  by  the  profession,  as  we  have  stated 
before.  So  it  appears  ridiculous  for  peo- 
ple not  to  expect  a  charge  for  a  "mere"  opin- 
ion. In  this  foolish  idea  they  are  greatly 
supported  by  the  Quack  announcement  that 
opinions  are  given  free  of  charge. 

Unless  you  have  an  open  account,  office 
consultations  should  be  paid  cash. 

For  full  office  examinations  you  will  be 
charged,  from  two  to  ten  dollars;  provided 
they  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  a  continued 
treatment.  Examinations  of  blood  or  urine, 
X-ray  and  such  other  examinations  as 
require  time  and  specific  knowledge,  will 
also  have  to  be  paid  for  outside  of  ordinary 
office   charges. 

It  appears  to  be  but  sensible  to  pay  for  tel- 
ephone advices,  at  least  as  well  as  for  con- 
sultation in  office.  It  is  certainly  the  ad- 
vice which  is  the  thing  of  value,  and  not  the 
place  or  the  accidental  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  advice.  Night  consultation 
by  telephone  should  also  be  paid  proportion 
ately  higher.  Jf  not,  then  it  would  be  better 
for  a  doctor  not  to  have  a  telephone,  for  it 
will  deprive  him  of  many  a  fee,  which  he 
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would  have  otherwise  made.  Charging  for 
telephone  consultation  will  also  lessen  the 
frequency  of  them,  especially  in  cases  of  baby 
diseases.  If  for  instance,  the  doctor  has 
forbidden  that  the  baby  be  fed  on  greens, 
he  would  not  half  an  hour  later  be  disturbed 
by  the  inquiry,  "May  it  have  onions." 

Under  the  same  category  of  inconsiderate 
demands  upon  the  doctor  falls  the  call  to  a 
residence  during  his  office  hours.  These  lat- 
ter are  obviously  made  to  secure  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  doc- 
tor, and  no  physician  who  wishes  to  serve  his 
own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his  clients, 
will  be  careless  in  this  matter.  If  he  wants 
to  prosper  he  must  be  punctual  in  this  re- 
spect, and  not  displease  many  to  serve  one. 
He  should  not  go  to  see  even  the  President 
during  these  sacred  hours,  unless  it  be  a 
case  of  absolute  urgency.  So,  not  leaving 
the  office  during  those  hours  involves  no  ne- 
glect or  offence  to  any  one.  It  is  a  simple 
and  sensible  business  rule,  and  a  duty  of  the 
doctor  to  the  public. 

The  call  at  the  house  will  be  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  though  people  of  less  financial 
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ability  will  find  a  good  many  reliable  prac- 
titioners charging  only  one  dollar.  If  the 
doctor  had  to  stay  longer  than  an  average 
time  with  a  patient,  say  over  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty minutes,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  a  higher 
fee.  Time  is  money  as  well  with  the  physic- 
ian as  with  other  workers.  In  long  lasting 
diseases,  and  where  more  than  one  visit  has 
to  be  made  a  day,  a  reduction  of  price  seems 
to  be  but  reasonable.  The  average  client 
will  perhaps  not  be  able,  or  it  will  be  too 
great  hardship  for  him  to  pay  the  full  bill; 
neither  will  the  doctor's  humanity  insist  up- 
on his  "full  pound  of  flesh." 

As  to  operations,  there  is  also  a  kind  of  a 
fee-bill  in  use,  especially  in  dealing  with 
corporations.  But  here  much  wider  limits 
than  in  medical  matters,  are  drawn,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  have  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing as  to  the  charges,  when  the  doctor  is  en- 
gaged. Of  course,  this  will  not  apply  to  the 
trusted  family  physician;  neither  will  the 
rich  man  like  to  show  a  leaning  toward  sting- 
iness in  such  important  matters.  As  a  rule, 
circumstances  will  govern  such  affairs.  But 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  be  candid  with 
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the  doctor  or  surgeon.  Tell  him  your  finan- 
cial condition  honestly.  Many  under-state 
their  ability  in  order  to  get  better 
terms.  They  will  be  punished  for  it  some 
day  ;and,  no  doubt,  a  jury  will  decide  against 
them,  if  the  injured  doctor  should  sue. 

But  the  most  nonsensical  way  to  select  a 
doctor  for  surgical  work,  is  to  take  the  cheap- 
est, going  from  one  office  to  another  to  find 
the  lowest  bidder.  How  low  must  people 
price  their  lives,  or  that  of  their  relatives, 
if  for  a  few  dollars  less  they  will  expose 
themselves  to  risks  which  are  necessarily  tak- 
er by  such  methods?  The  sensible  man  will 
look  for  reliability  and  safety  and  not  for 
cheapness.  It  is  ugly  to  haggle  over  the  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death,  as  though  it  were  but 
the  price  of  a  cigar.  The  advice  of  your  fam- 
ily physician  or  any  practitioner,  known  to 
you  as  a  good  and  honest  man.  will  be  the 
thing  you  need. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
doctor  has  to  be  paid  proportionately  for 
long  trips;  usually  he  will  charge  a  dollar 
a  mile.  But  why  should  he  be  paid  for  long 
trips  outside  of  his  own  town,  and  not  with- 
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in,  no  sane  man  can  tell ;  except  that  it  is  to 
meet  competition  of  the  doctor  living  near- 
er the  patient.  The  doctor,  however,  is  the 
only  judge  to  decide  whether  he  will  profit 
more  by  his  long  trips  than  he  will  loose  by 
spending  his  time  in  driving. 

Never  ask  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  self- 
respect  to  go  into  a  contract  calling  for  dif- 
ferent figures  according  to  success  or  failure. 
Doctors  of  standing  are  as  anxious  to 
maintain  their  reputation  as  you  are  anxious 
to  regain  your  health;  but  they  can  not 
vouch  for  the  outcome.  The  so-called  guar- 
antee you  want  to  have,  is  a  mere  chimera,  as 
we  already  stated.  What  other  guarantee 
can  he  give  you,  but  his  reputation?  You 
rather  should  guarantee  him  your 
good  faith,  if  you  are  not  known  to  him  as  to 
honesty  and  financial  ability,  and  he  then 
will  most  likely  ask  you  for  good  security  or 
cash  down  in  advance.  He  holds  the  strong- 
er position ;  he  is  known  as  a  reliable  person ; 
you  are  unknown. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the. 
fee  for  the  doctor  who  is  called  in  for  consul- 
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tation,   generally   ranges   from   five  to   ten 
dollars. 

The  doct°r  will  find  it  more  convenient  and 
advisable  to  itemize  a  bill  in  one  instance 
and  to  bulk  it  in  another.  It  may  save  long 
explanations  and  allow  him  in  one  case  to 
be  lenient  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
client,  and  in  another,  to  get  a  well  deserved 
surplus  over  the  mere  charge  by  visits.  Of 
course  if  you  should  feel  overcharged,  you 
will  ask  for  an  itemized  bill.  But  whenever 
you  feel  wronged,  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
do,  will  be  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  the 
doctor,  instead  of  flying  off  in  an  excited 
manner.  He  may  have  overrated  your  finan- 
cial status,  or  he  may  have  forgotten  to  give 
you  credit,  or  he  may  have  made  a  mistake 
in  his  extras,  or  some  other  oversight.  On  the 
other  hand  you  may  have  forgotten  visits,  or 
failed  to  consider  night  visits,  or  that  he 
used  expensive  drugs,  or  some  such  thing. 
After  an  explanation  affairs  will  look  dif- 
ferent. 

In  some  countries  a  stipulated  sum 
is  paid  yearly  by  the  patron  to  the  family 
physician  independent  of  the  amount  of  ser- 
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vices  rendered.  In  our  country  this  is  not 
considered  proper,  at  least  by  the  regular 
doctor.  Why,  though,  it  is  hard  to  explain, 
as  contracts  with  railroads  and  other  corpo- 
rations are  allowed,  and  since  stipulated 
pay  of  a  City  or  Quarantine  physician  does 
not  differ  in  its  nature  from  a  contract  with 
an  indiviual. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
about  malpractice  suits  which  in  given  lo- 
calities sometimes  become  the  fashion,  owing 
to  the  humane  feelings  of  a  certain  class  of 
lawyers  whenever  railroad  and  other  cor- 
poration suits  have  become  scarce.  Usually 
these  humanitarians  protect  mankind  against 
evil-doers  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent., 
of  the  spoils,  and  it  is  therefore  to  their 
interest  to  claim  as  much  as  can  possibly  be 
squeezed  out,  and  even  more.  Now  there  is 
surely  no  reason  why  a  regular  doctor  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  evident  harm  done 
by  recklessness,  neglect  or  ignorance,  just 
the  same  as  an  irregular  physician  or  a  pre- 
tender. It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  good 
name  and  the  standard  of  the  profession,  if  it 
could  be  done  in  a  judicious  and  just  way. 
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This  would  make  the  life  of  the  incompetent 
and  careless  too  burdensome  to  be  lived. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  rests  just  as 
much  responsibility  on  the  client  who  goes 
into  his  contract  with  open  eyes.  If  a  person 
carries  his  watch  to  a  shoe-maker  and  agrees 
to  have  him  try  his  hand  on  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  for  a  certain  consideration,  he 
according  to  all  usages,  has  to  stand  the  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  main  difficulty  will  always  be  to 
prove  the  fault  to  be  with  the  doctor.  No- 
where else  do  unexpected  events  and  un- 
forseen  complications  over  which  men 
can  have  no  control,  influence  results  as  in 
matters  under  discussion.  The  patient's 
behavior  and  hundreds  of  other  factors  al- 
ter the  outcome.  Thus  it  will  be  often  im- 
possible to  place  the  censure  on  the  doctor. 
The  fact  is  that  such  attacks  on  doctors  much 
more  rarely  terminate  successfully  for  the 
claimant  than  damage  suits  against  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations.  Verdicts,  in 
most  instances,  go  with  the  doctor.  The  jur- 
ors usually  suspect  some  sinister  at- 
tempts on  his  purse  by  lawyer  and  plaintiff. 
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Still  there  are  cases  where  damage  suits  are 
perfectly  proper  and  offer  the  only  chance 
of  securing  justice. 

After  all,  the  most  sensible  advice,  is  to 
be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  doctor,  and 
not  be  led  by  advertisements  and  by  the  ad- 
vices of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  The  regular 
physician,  esteemed  by  his  professional 
brothers  and  the  community,  will  obviously 
give  you  by  his  education,  his  methods,  and 
his  behavior  the  best  guarantee. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  lesser  im- 
portance, we  could  discuss,  but  we  mention 
only  a  few.  Their  consideration  will  make 
the  relationship  between  doctor  and  client 
very  much  more  pleasant. 

Let  us  remind  the  friends  of  the 
doctor,  and  not  only  his  female  friends,  that 
he  has  to  value  time  just  as  much  as  any 
other  business  man,  and  that  even  if  he  looks 
unoccupied,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  a  chance 
to  attend  to  his  ledger,  to  read  his  journals 
or  to  attend  to  some  other  matter.  It  is 
therefore  improper  to  sit  in  his  office  and  de- 
tain him  as  a  visitor  beyond  a  reasonable 
time,  with  nothing  but  chatting.     It  is  al- 
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most  incredible  what  may  be  done  along  this 
line.  He  may  have  a  reception  room  full  of 
patients  and  still  a  lady  will  hold  him  with 
the. most  trifling  gossip  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  such  persons  are  so  sure  that 
they  are  doing  the  doctor  a  favor,  that  no 
hint  will  make  them  understand  the  situa- 
tion. 

Others  become  bores  by  giving  the  most  mi- 
nute histories  of  their  cases;  they  will  re- 
hearse to  the  doctor  a  most  perfect  record 
of  the  doings  and  lives  of  their  grandmothers, 
aunts,  dogs  and  cats;  they  afford  enough  ma- 
terial for  a  two  volume  story  at  one  sitting. 
They  never  dream  that  they  are  an  annoyance 
or  that  they  take  up  more  of  his  time  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  An  invention  to  rid 
the  doctor's  office  of  these  "friends"  without 
wounding  their  feelings,  would  make  a 
fortune. 

Much  more  dangerous  is  the  subscription- 
and-ticket-fiend,  pre-eminently  of  the  female 
gender,  because  of  her  fascinating  and 
charming  art.  She  often  "mulcts'*  the  doctor 
for  a  dollar,  when  he  does  not  know  where 
his  office  rent  is  to  come  from. 
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It  is  nothing  unusual  for  smart  people  to 
try  in  a  conversational,  friendly  way  to  get 
good  advice  free  of  charge  from  the  doctor, 
when  they  meet  him  in  a  restaurant,  or  at 
the  street  corner,  or  at  an  evening  enter- 
tainment, a  ball  or  something  of  the  kind.  It 
is  ,as  a  rule,  almost  impossible  for  the  doctor 
to  evade  professional  answers  without  becom- 
ing rude;  though  it  would  be  nothing  but 
right  to  refuse  flatly  to  do  business  outside 
of  office  and  sick  room.  It  is  a  cruel  steal, 
nothing  else.  If  a  bill,  and  one  up  to  the 
limits,  be  sent  on  the  first  of  the  month,  it 
ought  to  be  promptly  paid  by  the  sinner  be- 
fore the  town  hears  the  story. 

And  perhaps  it  is  well  to  say  a  word  about 
the  foolish  idea  a  good  many  people  enter- 
tain, that  they  do  the  doctor  a  great  favor 
when  they  outside  of  professional  meetings 
talk  "shop"  to  him,  even  when  there  is  no 
ulterior  purpose  of  saving  a  consultation  fee. 
For  the  doctor  who  is  busy  all  day  long  in  his 
profession,  and  who  is  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, it  is  a  real  martyrdom  to  be  made  to 
listen  to,  and  to  answer  such  topics;  and  he 
who  forces  him  into  such  conversation  is 
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certainly,  wittingly  or  unwittingly  his  ene- 
my. In  this  line,  most  incredible  things  are 
met.  We  know  of  a  woman  who  sitting  next 
to  her  family  doctor  at  a  concert,  during  the 
performance  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony,  pes- 
tered him  the  whole  time  with  a  description 
of  her  baby's  summer  complaint. 
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